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The Week. 


Dunine the past week there has not been much business done in 
Congress. Occasionally the debate is lively. Mr. Wood denounced 
the Reconstruction bill as “infamous,” and the Fortieth Congress as 
equally “infamous,” and was by a vote of the House ordered a repri- 
mand, which was administered by the Speaker. His haughty 
dignity of demeanor, the scorn in his eye, and the scathing con- 
tempt revealed in his attitude and in every lineament of his face — 
the correspondent of the Herald says—gave him decidedly the ad- 
vantage over his Radical foes. On the same day Mr. Farnsworth got 
himself into trouble by a display of ill-manners not very dissimilar, 


but escaped censure by apologizing. Mr. Bingham and Mr. Eldridge, | 


Mr. Washburne and Mr. Ross, likewise enlivened the speech-making by 
personalities that would be not unamusing if Messrs. Ross, Washburne, 


opened to allow repudiation and the assumption of Southern debts.” He 
thought, however, that the reaction at the North was but temporary. 
| It may be temporary; but we greatly fear it may last long enough to 
do more mischief than he will be able to repair. Mr. Garfield also 
made a speech, in which he gave the usual promise that the majority 
“would take no step backward,” declared the President “the subor 
dinate of Congress,” and announced that Alabama would be in the Union, 
clothed and in her right mind, by February next, and that seven more 
States were now holding conventions, and two had ordered conventions 
to be held. We are quite satisfied the present majority will take no 
step backward. It is not for want of courage that anybody finds fault 
with them. What we fear about them is, that they are acting in such 
a way as to let the Democrats into power, and then the Democrats will 
take two or three steps backward, which will amount to just the same 
thing for all practical purposes as if the Republicans took them. For 
instance, have the Ohio Republicans receded from any position they 
ever held? Not an inch; yet there is a Democratic majority in the 
Legislature which has just taken a very decided step backward, by re- 
pealing the resolution ratifying the Constitutional Amendment of last 
year. What practical difference does it make who does this sort of 
thing, provided it is done? And what is the use of the Republican 
leaders bragging to us of their “courage” if their “ courage" simply 
hastens the delivery of the citadel to the enemy? Some of them have 
become so befogged that they really seem to feel that the struggle at 
Washington is a kind of tournament carried on in the main for the 
honor and glory of the party, and not to secure certain practical politi- 
cal results. 





Mr. Bingham’s last speech on the bill was very effective, and 
appears to have thrown the Washington correspondents into ecsta- 
sies, but it reads exactly like a college “oration,” and touched 
nearly every point except the one on which the country needs to 
have light thrown. It was, as reported in the daily papers at least, 
entirely devoted to proving what has been proved from one thousand 
t ofifteen hundred times during the past two years, that the war destroy- 
ed the local governments at the South, that it is the duty of the general 
Government to reconstruct the local governments on the basis of freedom 
and equality, and that the work of reconstruction has to be done with the 





aid ofthe militaryarm. But then we were all agreed about these things 
| long ago, and three bills have been passed already for the purpose of 


Bingham, and the others were not representatives in Congress. On | reconstructing on these terms, and the first one has been in operation 
Thursday, Mr. Axtell, in the House, offered a resolution directing the | for nearly a year, and the work of reconstruction under them has 
Library Committee to enquire into the subject of international copy-| been, we are assured, both by the press and the politicians, going on 
right, and the best modes of encouraging the production of cheap satisfactorily. General Garfield, to whom Mr. Boutwell yielded the floor, 
literature and protecting the interests of authors. Literary men will | ia this very debate gave the best possible account of its progress. He 
govern themselves accordingly ; and not impossibly a report not dis- | expects one State back in the Union in February, and says seven others 
honorable to Congress, if not a law honorable to Congress and the | are preparing tocome. What the public wants to hear about this last 
country, may be got before the adjournment. On Friday and Saturday | bill, therefore, is some proof of its necessity. We know all about “ the 
reconstruction was again talked about in the House. The Senate was | guilt of the rebellion,” “the inalienable rights of man,” the opinions 
not in session those days. On Monday it was not long in session, and of “that profound thinker Montesquieu” on the judiciary, etc., etc. 
discussed the case of Mr. Thomas, and, incidentally to that case, the, What we want to know now is, What are the precise reasons for 
whole range of reconstruction legislation. | bringing in this Reconstruction Bill No.4? Have the others proved 
failures? Is reconstruction not going on under them? What has Mr. 

| Johnson or General Hancock done to retard reconstruction which this 

The new Reconstruction bill, converting the South into a single new bill will prevent orremove? Is not the mere introduction of it, with 
military district, and putting General Grant in control of it, passed the out strong and palpable cause, calculated to shake the confidence of the 
House on Tuesday, the principal speakers in its favor being Messrs. Bout- North in the wisdom of the majority and the confidence of the South 
well and Bingham. Mr. Boutwell denounced the reactionary movement | in its sincerity? What new facts have come to light about Mr. Johnson 
at the North, and said the result of it would be that opposition candidates | since last July which make so great and sudden a change as this 
would be returned to Congress at the South, and “ the gates would be | bill involves even desirable? If Mr. Bingham will answer these ques- 
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tions, which we ask in perfect Senate and simplicity, we promise to 
“crowd round him during the delivery of his speech,” as the corre- 
spondents say, “and congratulate him warmly at the close.” 


There was a very amusing tussle in the House on Thursday between 
Mr. Eldridge and Mr. Bingham, the former wanting to know what 
“ pre-existing government” Mr. Boutwell proposed to guarantee by 
the new Reconstruction bill, and the latter trying to answer, but, as 
his custom is, in tropes and similes, and Mr. Eldridge refusing to allow 
him. Mr. Eldridge is not himself a master of rhetoric by any means, 
inasmuch as on this very occasion “‘ words failed him to denounce the 
bill with the feelings and emotions which inspired him,” whatever this 
may mean. But he did good service in trying to prune Mr. Bingham’s 
oratory. It is really too luxuriant for this latitude and these times. 
There is unquestionably a close connection between the state of a/| 
man’s mind and the language in which he expresses himself, and 


nobody, we assert without hesitation, can have the mental balance, | 


the respect for facts, and the discipline of faculties necessary for the | 
profitable discussion of the great questions now before the country 
whose brain is as much burdened with metaphors and epithets as Mr. | 
Bingham’s. No statesman—that is, no man whose opinion on political | 
affairs is carefully formed—talks in this way in our day. 
were flowery and involved and stately in the seventeenth century, but | 
this was excusable in men who learned and thought and wrote in| 
Latin. In our time such talk simply argues mental inflammation, and | 
puts everybody on his guard who believes language ought to express 
thought. 


Democrats and people of Democratic leanings seem to have been, 
during the past week, greatly troubled lest Mr. Stanton should not 
resign, and by way of inducing him to do it, they have painted in dark 
colors the “ bad taste” of staying in when the President did not want 
him, and they appeal feelingly to his “ gentlemanly instincts.” If Mr. 
Stanton were to resign now, however, out of regard for the convenances, 
it would put his conduct in refusing to resign when the President first 
asked him in a very ridiculous light, as it would suggest the inference 
that he simply stayed in to spite him, and would reduce the contest 
between the President and Congress on this question to a war of chil- 
dren for the mastery. The object of the Tenure of Office bill, we believe, 
was not simply to snub the President, but to prevent his using his 
power for the confusion of the legislature and the frustration of its 
policy at a very important crisis, and so far as it related to Mr. Stan- 
ton at all its object was not that he should stay in because the Presi- 
dent did not like him, but that he should stay in to secure the proper 
performance of certain official duties, 
circulation of Grant and Sherman having advised him to resign, 


assume that these gentlemen are not overburdened with business oi | 


their own, or do not like mubdithins to it. 





The Supreme Court has decided that it will take up the McCardle 
case in March, by which time it is to be hoped the friends of the bill 
now pending for the regulation of the court will be less anxious for its 
passage. The Senate will doubtless at the same time let the bill lie by 
for the present, and we are not without hopes that we may never hear 
more of it. If it be desirable to make secure of Congress against 
judicial usurpation in the manner proposed, let it be done in quiet 
times, or, if these are not within reach, at least without reference to any 
particular case. The New York 7ribune supports the bill by the argu- 
ment that inasmuch as two hundred men, many of them “ better 
jurists” than any on the bench, concur in passing an act of Congress, 
it is monstrous to allow the vote of a single judge to set it aside. There 
is something in this, but the argument might have been made stronger. 
The majority in Congress is not only more numerous than the majority 
of the Supreme Court, but weighs more in avoirdupois. Surely this ought 
not to be overlooked, especially in a case in which the “ political en- 
franchisement of a race of four millions” is involved. The consider- 
ation to which we called attention last week, that this bill, and all bills 
like it, are weapons which a Democratic majority will use just as eager- 
ly as a Republican majority, and under cover of which the rights of 
the colored people may be grossly assailed as well as defended, is, we 


Orators | 


The stories that have been in| 


are glad to see, being urged by the press in various parts of the coun- 
try. Nobody who looks forward a few years can help being impressed 
by it, and when the days of Democratic rule come Mr. Bingham’s 
rhetoric will not help us, In fact, the fountains of his eloquence will 
probably be sealed up by the “previous question” or a “ five-minute 
rule.” 





At the South, this week, perhaps the most prominent figure is Gen- 
eral Meade, who continues to confound the politics of the Georgia 
conservatives, and has made them all extremely angry. They seem to 
have thought that Mr. Johnson knew his man thoroughly, and that it 
was because of Meade’s conservative opinions that Pope was so sum- 
marily ousted. Pope’s disgrace caused an immediate meeting of the 
Democratic club of Atlanta; and thesg worthies passed, with rejoicing, 
some resolutions conceived in the worst possible taste and expressed 
| in Confederate English. Pope was denounced inalong preamble ; the 
President was thanked in the first resolution for removing him from 
command, and in the second Meade was styled a gentleman and a sol- 
' dier, and a line of policy was kindly marked out for him. In short, he 
| was given to understand that he was not only confidently expected to be 

| anti-Republican, but that he would do well to walk heedfully in the pre- 
| sence of gentlemen who had just decapitated his predecessor, All the 
| plans and expectations have failed mournfully. General Meade’s ad- 
| dress to the convention showed plainly that he is not at all what Mr. 
| Johnson would call a Johnson man, or Mr. Seymour a Democrat, or 
Mr. Vallandigham a patriot American, Then came his collision with 
Governor Jenkins and the State Comptroller, officials of the provi- 
sional government, who denounce as unconstitutional the convention 
now sitting by authority of Congress, and are resolved that at any rate 
the members shall not be paid. As regards the law, Meade seems to 
have as much the advantage of his antagonists as he has in fact. Mr. 
Jenkins is out of office certainly ; and will probably stay out till the 
Supreme Court pronounces the reconstruction legislation unconstitu- 
tional and persuades Congress to yield its legislative power. As to the 
law, Governor Jenkins pleads an enactment which, as the Southern 
States are at present, is of so much force as it may please the military 
governor to give it. Governor Jenkins has lost his office by pre-de- 
ciding the question of the constitutionality of the reconstruction law, 
but that he has gained anything we do not see. 








Mr. Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky, has been issuing “ views” 
on the finances w'iich, though not valuable, are worth reading. He is 
in favor of paying the bondholders in currency, of course, his argument 
being that one promise of the Government is as good as another; but 
then the bond does not promise another promise—it promisescash. He 
also, as might be expected, is in favor of a fresh issue of greenbacks, 

* What we want,” he says, “is high prices and low taxes, and the way 
to attain them is to have cheap money and plenty of it.” He thinks, 
moreover, that by issuing plenty of greenbacks, you can bring down 
the interest on loans from eighteen per cent., where it appears it now 
stands in Kentucky. When one finds a man of Mr. Marshall’s age and 
position laboring under the delusion that “high prices” in paper are 
really high prices, and that the rate of interest depends on the quantity 
of the currency, one does not well know what to say. But one thing 
we feel certain about. If we held his “ views” on money, we should 
advocate the issue of just as much legal tenders as could be printed 
inside the next twelve months. Not only would we issue enough to 
bring interest down to seven per cent., but to nothing. We would 
issue enough to give every man so much money of his own that he 
would never need to borrow at all, and the usurer’s occupation 
would be gone. More than this—we would issue enough to enable 
every man to retire from business and devote himself to self-culture. 
To have human beings toiling in mills and forges and on farms when 
a few turns of a printing-press would enable them to be their own 
banker and travel in Europe, is worse than a blunder; itisacrime. It 
begins to be clearer every day that the inflationists have discovered the 
philosopher's stone. Mr. Marshall tells the people they have “ voices 
and yotes,” and urges them to use them. So do we; but we advise 
them, when asking for a fresh issue of paper, not to limit themselves to 
a paltry thousand millions, One hundred thousand dollars for each 
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i — 
white head of a house is the very lowest demand they ought to make | rior to both the English and Scotch in social and industrial training, and 
on the Treasury. Let the people speak out in tones of thunder. that, therefore, they need peculiar legislative treatment to raise them 


| up—such treatment as they cannot hope for from a body so ill-informed 





If the great want of the time be more greenbacks, and if the more 
there are issued the better off we shall.be, it is hard to see why Congress 
need be so much afraid of the Southerners claiming compensation for 
their slaves and for other damage suffered during the war. What 


harm could possibly result from issuing enough paper money, when | 
once the printing-press is in motion, to satisfy them? It would either 
| tion, instead of helping the solution of the Irish question, only hinders 


revive industry at the South or, better still, make industry unnecessary, 
and would diffuse contentment through a great many regions which are 
now the seats of strife and heartburning. 
men” to keep the South impoverished, merely by way of vengeance, 

when one wagon-load of engraved paper would make its people happy. 
and prosperous ? 





The German immigration during the last two years has been nearly 
double that of the Irish, the latter, in fact, showing some signs of falling | 
off, as if the sources were becoming somewhat exhausted. The politi- | 


Is it worthy of “ practical | 


for its task. 
| tant Parliament, but they would be nearly as great hindrances to pro- 


on Irish matters, and so unsympathetic as the British Parliament. This 


statement of the case, if made two or three years ago, would have been 
either totally disregarded by the £nglish press or have been treated 
with contempt ; but, thanks to ‘‘ Fenian outrages,” it is now discussed 
by the whole press with gravity and respect—a fact which throws a 
good deal of light on the causes of Fenianism. Of course, the declara- 


it. The repeal of the union England will never consent to, and would 
spend her last man and last shilling in resisting, Then, no man 
who considers what kind of body an Irish Parliament elected by uni- 
versal suffrage would be, can possibly believe that it would be competent 
Its blunders would not resemble those of the old Protes- 


gress, 


The French are still occupied with their new Army bill, but the 


cal troubles in Germany, and the extension of the Prussian military. | Government, after a hard fight, sustained one bad defeat in the Cham- 
system, have doubtless had much to do with stimulating the emigration | _ ber on the clause fixing the period at which the soldier might marry, 
of the Germans, and for political reasons it is highly desirable, as far tye Chamber making it the sixth year of service instead of the eighth, 

as this country is concerned, that the tide should continue to flow in | Marshal Niel, who has shown considerable ability as a debater, roused 
increasing volume. The Germans have the political sense, and they are, |a terrible storm by blurting out the proposition that the men who 
fond of agriculture and prefer beer and light wines to whiskey, not one. | were pronounced physically unfit for military service were, for the 
of which propositions can be affirmed of the Irish, The latter are gre- | most part, good enough for marriage, and that therefore the prohibition 
garious in the extreme, dislike agriculture, and, both for these and for | | to marry during the flower of their age imposed on the 800,000 or 
religious reasons, have a tendency to mass in the great cities and form | 900,000 men of whom the French army will be composed under the 
foreign bodies, whose imperviousness to the ordinary influences of new" law is no great damage to the country after all. This has roused 


American life increase in the direct ratio of their size. They have in- 
troduced, too, an effervescing element in American politics which needs 
just such a corrective as the Germans supply, and they seem to have a| 
most exciting influence on the more scatterbrained of American politi- 
cians such as the Germans do not exercise, and, in fact, do much to} 
counteract, 





The luckiest thing that ever happened to George Francis Train in his 
life has just happened him in Ireland. He has been arrested and for a 
brief period committed to a British dungeon. The only thing needed 
to complete his happiness was that there should be a bloody war for 
his deliverance, but—sad to say—he has been released. We believe, 
in spite of the “learning” which has been expended on the sub- 
ject in some of the daily papers, there is neither in the law of 
nations nor in the municipal law of England any reason why Mr. 
Train should not be arrested in a British port if he was fool enough 
to go there. Koszta’s case has been cited as bearing in some way 
on his, but it does not in the least. Koszta’s arrest was contested | 
because he was the bearer of an American consul’s passport in a coun- 





try in which foreign consuls have criminal jurisdiction over all persons | 
who claim their protection. Therefore the Austrians had no right to | | 
seize him nor the Turks to deliver him up under any circumstances. 
Train, on the other hand, has deliberately gone to a country whose. 
government he has been denouncing, and, being in a portion of it in) 
which arbitrary arrest is now legal, he has been seized and put in 
prison. In other words, the very same law has been applied to him 
which is applied to natives. It only became the duty of the American 
minister to insist on his either being brought to trial or liberated, for 
the continued detention of a foreign traveller against whom no specific 
charge can be brought is, of course, not a thing which this Government 
could submit to; but in the mere arrest itself there was absolutely 
nothing to get up a fuss about. Train has brought a suit against the 
British Government for £100,000. 





A large body of the Catholic clergy in Ireland have signed a 
declaration in which they pronounce a repeal of the legislative union 
between England and Ireland, and the assimilation of their relations 
in all respects to those between Austria and Hungary, to be the only 
remedy for Irish grievances. The document is calm, moderate, and 
well written. It acknowledges that the penal laws have caused the 
Irish to fall behind in the race of civilization, in that they are now infe- 


| ment bonds. 
‘ever, will seem strange to many financiers here, and shows how far 


the fury of the press, and not unnaturally. The picture drawn by M. 


| Rouher, during the discussion, of the armaments of other European 


nations was frightful. He made out the total force under arms of the 


|four great powers with which France might possibly be called on to 


contend at 4,840,000; but M. Maurice Block, a statistician of some 
eminence, has attacked this estimate and reduced it by nearly one- 
half, showing that, judging from past experience, the total force which 
these powers can be expected to bring into the field in time of war is 
2,743,891, and that the real measure of military strength is no longer 
the number of men who can be mustered under the colors, but the 
number that can be fed and clothed and armed and paid; in other 
words, that a nation’s fighting power depends almost altogether on the 
state of her finances. It is safe to say, however, that M. Rouher's 
estimate represents pretty faithfully the loss to the community of the 
standing armies now kept up in Europe, even though it fails to give a 
correct idea of the force available for attack or defence. One thousand 
men cannot be put into the field without disabling about two thousand 
for industrial purposes. 





The financial difficulty in Italy continues to be the great one. The 
Roman question can wait for a solution, the financial question cannot. 
The budget for 1868, which has just been laid before Parliament by 
‘the Minister of Finance, shows an excess of expenditure over revenue 


' of $40,000,000—in gold, ot course—the revenue amounting to $160,- 


000,000 and the expenditure to $200,000,000. Various remedies are 


' talked of; one is a tax on all flour as it leaves the mill, and on wine, 


oil, and silk, from all of which about $30,000,000, it is thought, could 
be drawn. The floating debt will probably be met by the sales 
of church property, which are still going on, and are very pro- 
ductive. This floating debt amounts to $75,000,000 represented by 
legal-tender bank-notes, and about $50,000,000 represented by Govern- 
‘ The fuss they are making about the debt in Italy, how- 


behind the age poor old Europe still is. All the Italian Government 
has to do in order to get rid ot all its difficulties is, as we here know, 
to issue enough legal-tender bank-notes to pay off everything. With 
five dollars worth of ink and five reams of thin paper, nct only might 
the national liabilities be entirely wiped out, but a handsome surplus 
eft in the treasury. Why do the simpletons not send a commissioner 


over here to consult General Butler or Humphrey Marshall ? 
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discussed in this journal will be received from | leased them from the duty of fully discussing before the people and 
‘with the people every detail of it, debating it till debate was ex- 
hausted, hearing its adversaries patiently, replying to their arguments 
the writers on the receipt of the requtsite amtount of postage stamps. | elaborately, and exhausting their resources, in short, at each step, in 
order to secure public approbation before taking another step—and that 
| Was either the inspiration of the Reconstruction Committee, or the 


Articles on any of the subjects usually 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tue Nation should 


be addressed to the Eiditor. | possession by some member of it of a revelation from on high setting 
~ | out the whole process in full, Every politician who cannot say he 
WHO ARE THE “COWARDS ?” | has drawn his wisdom from supernatural sources is bound to come 


Ir anybody will take the trouble to look into the files of any of the | down into the arena and submit his measures to discussion, hear what 
daily papers appearing during the summer and fall of 1865, he will his adversaries have to say against them, elicit the popular feeling 
; ;about them, and, if the popular feeling is adverse, win it over by 

| 


find that foremost amongst the arguments used by leading Radicals He } so} , J 
. — 4 . . | y o “ . 
against the admission of Southern senators and representatives to Con- | argument, He has no right to pop out of a committee-room, sum 


gress without conditions, was the danger that if admitted they would |™0°" 4 majority, and say, “Here's your bill; it is all that is wrens 
join hands with the Northern Copperheads in an assault on the public | SY; We shall allow no debate ny vis if you are silly and wicked 
credit. They would, it was said, either openly repudiate or else vote | enough to insist, you may take five minutes for ine foolish rant, but 
such enormous amounts by way of compensation for damages sustained | tes eign to the people, — conmat wae for ma on but we mee 
during the war as to plunge the Government into bankruptcy. The at 8 all right ; * has confidence =, us; the time way take the vote. 
very earliest arguments, too, used in advocacy of negro suffrage were Legislating in this way is discounting the future, like living on money 
drawn from the supposed necessity of an alliance between the Re- | You expect to make ; you. may make it, but you may not, and aed 
publicans and the negroes for the protection of the public credit, | pesisen is exceedingly awkward if you do not ; and yet this is the very 
and many of our readers may remember that the first and most anxious | way in which mast “a ~ er cae hes paar dome. 
enquiries made by Northern men when the South was first opened to The ae "7 that the public has not been carried along a: Sp- 
travellers touched the state of Southern feeling about the public debt. | port of it; it has kicked and hung back ee and aan violently Ovens 
At that time the public debt—and in gold and silver, not in irredeem- | month ; and for the last six months the majority has been in the very 
able paper—was spoken of by all Republicans as a sacred thing. In | unsatisfactory and somewhat desperate position of trying to save the 
fact, to speak of it with reverence was one of the Republican character- nation against its will. The confidence it expected to find showered 
/upon it by this time is not forthcoming. The symptoms of disorgan- 


istics, while to denounce it, and predict it would never be paid, was|°P°° **. . 
‘ization in the party, which showed themselves last fall at the State 


the mark of a Copperhead, and loyal men used to listen to Copperhead | ’ " ; ; : 
utterances on this subject as to blasphemy or obscenity. The bond- | Clections, increase in number and gravity, and there is every day 
holder, too, instead of being held up to loathing as a heartless usurer, | ST¢teT and greater anxiety with regard to the future. : 
was spoken of as the ancient Egyptians might have spoken of the| __ It Was the growth of this feeling of weakness, of the sensation that 
sacred bull, as’ beings whom it was a pleasure as well as a duty to | things were not going well with the party, that first caused some of the 
pamper. Republican politicians to fall away from the primitive faith on the sub- 
We have no doubt whatever that the same state of feeling would |Ject of the public debt. On seeing the ranks waver before negro suf- 
have lasted till now had the reconstruction process gone on well. | 8° General Butler and Mr. Stevens bethought them of the old device 
What it is that has hindered or retarded it everybody knows, Mr. | of ype apes, their followers plunder. The Democrats, they saw, were 
Johnson has unquestionably had the largest, and by far the largest, | gathering in recruits ees a fast by holding out this prospect y when the 
share in the work of obstruction, but then he was not wholly to blame, | 2°4S® Was so successful in the hands of the friends of privilege, why 
Some of the Radical leaders must, as we have often said, shoulder some | should not the friends of equality = it? The oe of taunting those 
portion of the responsibility. We do not find fault with any of their | who refused to follow them with cowardice” was tried, but with 
leading measures, We believe that, on the whole, Congress has ad-| V¢TY limited success. Its absurdity was too patent for it to succeed. 
vanced from stage to stage in the process with great wisdom and pru- | As we have said before, there was nothing in the antecedents or attain- 
dence; but the majority, in the pride of their strength, overlooked | ments or character of many of the Radical leaders to warrant them in 
calling on anybody to follow them blindly in such a business as recon- 


one thing, and that was, that the harder and more complicated their | ~ 7 ‘ . 
; ; , 'struction. They were entitled to a patient and attentive hearing, but 


task became, the more necessary it was to carry the public with them. | oom » seminal tos Eeigieaiiriameniaee gewoon at 
In a popular government, it is ndt enough to conceive and carry wise | “°Y =e Be x ated tO — tcl re RM a = argument. ’ 
measures; popular support must be secured for them in order to all kjow as much about “eternal justice = inalienable rights 
ensure them against being defeated or repealed by a reaction. This | 9° Mr. Stevens wesc or a peonesies A oar ts ee them 
part of their business the Radical leaders almost phe mh tREpe | wate Prete pnb paar ets os ti > wah yon Bro 
There was nothing in the training or antecedents of any of them to| ¥° *** § . thie oer re 
entitle them to the complete confidence of the public in undertaking | disquisitions on the rights of art but their wenapang for thinking their 
the solution of so tremendous a problem as the pacification of the South. plan of reconstruction a good one—i. vednaaes likely to succeed ; but of 
Mr. Lincoln left no statesman behind him who had in this matter earned these they have been uncommonly Sparing. Ai 
the public faith andconfidence. Neither Mr. Stevens nor Mr. Boutwell, | Finding now that a Bosc not as eg = support ~ their 
for instance—and we say this of them without meaning the slightest dis- | porn 2° = 3 oe “ some . “ e lea a are = sor 
respect—had ever offered any proof of competency for any such under- | ree : wed a “~~ ey 4 nt rat . 8 gro ao ~ isguise 
taking. They had, it is true, been zealous anti-slavery men, but this | orm 0 er mere 5 “i re thea me - ve. . . artes no 
was no more a proof of fitness for the task of devising and carrying —— whatever. I cao pe eat . a a — a capil: iar 
out the work of reconstruction than their having labored in any other | believing that 9 i i e ae Went = a “ " 1 ‘8 —s = 
field of philanthropy. Their political experience had been simply ex- greenbacks, mn is eee ya rae a ‘ e - 6 a ” 
perience in the working of parties in Washington, which, for the treat- | kind of mies “ “ i wi nae om 4 ae maf 3 eate Ae “ 
ment of the Southern question, was worthless, and perhaps worse than | will be Pe — ~d - cee aaa ne a is - as » On a. 
worthless. But to one thing their prominence in the anti-slavery strug- pak sm pa an aR a a ag cite ste 
4 | — nee Pe ~ rose oa Mi pert ‘ parse Rioepaac pears scheme, however, a shining example of the real cowardice ot which 
1e ne usiness, obody in political life had given any g ‘ 
of fitness for it than they, and their long-tried zeal and devotion un- | oT een teeth tegen mtd = sea taieonhentines 
sg ’ 


doubtedly gave them a claim to the first innings, ; ' ; 
The work once begun, there was only one thing that could have re- | which, says about the audacity of fools—of violent and extravagant 
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courses, of absurd propositions, of sudden changes of counsel, of aim- 
less and senseless defiance of reason and experience; they are not afraid 
of advising that the nation should dishonor itself by repudiating the 
representations of its own agents, and construing its own acts to the 
fraud and detriment of those who trusted it with their money in the 
hour of its need. But the kind of “ courage” we want in pubtic men 
is not the kind which Wendell Phillips so loudly calls for, and 
which Messrs. Stevens and Butler so lavishly display—the courage to 
be unscrupulous, dexterous, reckless— but the courage to be right under 
all circumstances ; the courage to stick to principle not in one thing, 
but in all things, and to stick to it come what will; the courage to be 
just and honorable not towards the negro only, but towards all men— 
to be faithful not simply to pledges made to blacks, but to pledges 
made to white men; to act in the spirit and not in the letter of their 
promise, not simply towards the freedmen who fought for the coun- 
try, but to the poor and widows and orphans who lent the money 
to feed and arm the freedmen, and who lent it when many of the 
shrewdest doubted whether a cent of it would ever be paid, even in 
General Butler’s “ money.” We advise the “ cowards,” too, who refuse 
to follow these “ great leaders,’ to be of good cheer. No man was 
ever wanting in his duty either to his party or his country who was 
afraid to be tricky and made no secret of it. When they see “ grand 
public men” “leaping ahead ” and encouraging them to follow by the 
assurance “ that revolutions never go backwards,” let them remember 
that even if revolutions never do go backwards, they often fall into 
the ditch and remain there for many a day, a curse and not a blessing 
to humanity, the scoffing and scorn of many generations, They need 


brains and discretion to conduct them just as much as does the regular | 


progress of government. 


There is one other thing which Republican politicians who feel 


disposed to go into the repudiation business would do well to remem- | 


ber, and that is, that if they should succeed in winning the party over | 


to their way of thinking, they will gain nothing by it. 


Whenever the | 
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first, a brief ‘iiksinias at rebablicr inism in nations which iat not already 
tried it, and, secondly, the division of the civilized world among a 
batch of imperial dynasties, which were to make up for the inevitable 
appearance, now and then, of a stupid Cesar by a high! 


¥ organized, all- 
pervading, all-providing system of administration | 


1, permitting a high 
degree of literary culture and unlimited scientific research, diffusing 
material comfort by every means in its power, and, in fact, making the 
perfecting of material life the highest object of its ambition. 

Nor was this expectation based simply on the success of the Impe- 
rial régime in France, There were certain phenomena in England 
which afforded a good deal of support to it, such as the increasing de- 
mand on the Government for greater centralization, owing to the con- 
stant failure of the system of local independence; the growing ten. 
dency to commit to it the telegraphs, the railroads, the education of 
the poor; to exact from it more assiduous and organized interference 
with charitable institutions, public conveyances, the hours and other 
conditions of labor in mines and factories; and, in fact, the strong cur- 
rent of public sentiment which has now been running for ten years 
against complete individual freedom in anything but trade. If these 
things, said the imperialists, are to be witnessed in England, the coun- 
try in which the principle of individualism and local self government 
has been almost worshipped, what may we not expect to see in the 
rest of Europe?) America still remaine lan apparent exception to the 
rule, but she was held to have been brought under it by the rebellion. 
The outbreak of the war, it was said, meant, of course, the rise of 
standing armies, the centralization of the government, the disappear- 
ance of State lines, and the gradual melting down of society into one 
solid mass, 

Moreover, the desire ot material comfort, which had grown in our 
day into a passion, it was evident could be gratified no longer by ind 
vidual enterprise. To supply men’s wants on an adequate scale a 
with adequate efficiency we have 
combinations of capitalists, employing whole armies of agents and 


to have now great corporations or 


people has been worked up to the degree of unscrupulousness neces- | subordinates, and through this and their enormous wealth wielding 


sary for the denial of its moral obligations, the mechanical part of the | great political influence. 


No society would, it was said, ever 7orsent 


business—the job of sending the public creditors away with bits of | to be ruled by bodies of this sort (they did not think of New Jersey), 
paper instead of gold, and laughing at their chagrin—will not be com- | and, therefore, to keep them in check and hold them to proper respon- 


mitted to Republicans. 
as a policy, the task of carrying it out will be entrusted to the Demo- 


| 


Whenever repudiation is deliberately adopted | sibility and make them do their work efficiently, the state would have 


to be armed with great powers of interference and supervision. To 


crats, It is their idea; they originated it, have studied it, and know | exercise these powers a vast and complicated administrative system 


how it ought to be done. 
teurs and imitators; and as soon as their preaching had produced the 
desired effect would assuredly be cast aside without either gratitude or 
remorse, and would have to make their way back to the place of 
beginning over a path strewed with the bones of foundered politicians 
of tricksters who lost their faith in righteousness before the promised 
land came in sight, and wandering off in search of a short cut, perished 
miserably among the beasts, 








THE POLITICAL PROSPECT IN EUROPE. 


Tere is an important change going on in European political sen- 
timent which promises to make the events of the next ten or fifteen 
years extremely interesting and important—and that is a steady and 
apparently permanent reaction against imperialism, or ‘“ personal gov- 
ernment,” or that, whatever it may be called, which lodges the direc- 
tion of national policy in the hands of one man. 


The Stevenses and Butlers are mere ama- | 


would have to be devised, the machinery of which could only be 


| entrusted to highly trained hands, and which it would be found event- 


but 


ually could not be managed or controlled by deliberative bodies 
would have to be given over to one head. 


’ 


Therefore, even in America, 


' supposing the war had never broken out, the prevailing rage for mate- 


rial enjoyment would, in the long run, have sapped the popular love of 
freedom and sel(-government, and prepared the way for the enlightened 
despot. The love of “ liberty” was, in fact, dying out in the modern 


| world, owing to the declining intensity of feeling on all subjects. 


| Nobody any longer felt very s 
| which “liberty 


After the failures of | 


1848-49, the shrewdest observers both in England and on the Conti- | 


nent began to look to the imperial system—thrones resting on universal 
suffrage—as the ultimate destination of the whole of the civilized 
world. It was by that time quite evident that aristocracy, as a politi-| 
cal force, was ruined—that privileged classes were things of the past— | 
that “the masses” would govern; and even men of as philosophic a 
turn of mind as De Tocqueville thought that after having, during a few 
years, tried to govern and failed, they would seek safety and repose in 
the establishment everywhere of a “one-man power.” During the ten 
years from 1850 to 1860, this opinion gained force steadily, through 


the spectacle of Louis Napoleon’ s administration in France, and it may | 
be said ta, have reached its maximum strength in 1861, at the outbreak | ‘the most disastrous consequences. 


strongly about anything. In the age in 
” was looked on as the highest good, men went to the 
stake or sent others to it for points of doctrinal belief. They are not 
such fools now. They want ease of mind and ease of body, and are 
tending towards the form of government which will best secure these ; 
and they are no longer dazzled by the sayings and doings of classical 
times. 

The new régime has, luckily for us all, now been tried, and failed, 
France has furnished the corpus vile for the experiment; but the result 
has been tested pretty thoroughly in other countries also. The use 
which the Imperial Government has made of the army and of the trea- 
| Sury has satisfied thinking men all over Europe, in England, France, 
| and Germany, that imperialism, so far from being the government of 
the future, has been proved totally unsuited to modern society; that, 
far from being what great political and social complications call for, 
political and social complications make it utterly worthless ; that the 
social state to which it is suited is that of ancient Rome or of the 
Middle Ages or modern Russia; that, where you have an industrial 
_and commercial community, it cannot be governed by one man without 
In the first place, the physical force 


of the rebellion here. What speculators then saw in the future was, ‘which is now placed by a modern state in the hands of its government, 
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the force of money and of men, is enormous, such as no ancient or | [COMMUNICATED.] 


medieval ruler ever dreamt of. It is so great that no man can, in the A NEW VIEW OF THE EXECUTIVE. 


present state of human culture, find himself in the Possession of it with- Tose who have read Mr. Walter Bagehot’s papers on the English 
out having his head turned, Louis Napoleon is, it is true, a great ad-| constitution, as also those who have not, will find in an editorial in 
vance in moral training on any Roman emperor, except, perhaps, the | the Economist of December 7 (Mr. Bagehot is editor of the Economist, 
Antonines. He not only knows more, but he has himself under far | and presumably the writer of this editorial) an interesting discussion 
better control, even if his desires are no better, and he acts under the | Of the difficulties between Mr. Johnson and Congress; or, perhaps we 
invisible but powerful pressure of a force of which the Roman emperor | should —_> between our executive and our legislature, since the writer 
: a toh A | waives all examination into the merits of existing questions, looking 
knew nothing the opinion of the civilized world. But then his powers | merely at the relation of the one branch of government to the other. 
of mischief are so greatly increased that his slight aberrations are more | The idea on which the observations in this article are based is a com- 
dangerous to the community than Nero's madness. He is still a man; he | Patatively "i. eae in en while it is “8 absolutely novel in -_ 
. . sas . . . ° j ) s 5 
has foolish ambitions, personal spites, prejudices, and fears ; and when he | pee adr Bagehot Shana aie teamed ae Ga on the 
goes to war, instead of disappearing amongst remote barbarians, as the | constitution to which we have referred. 
Roman general did, and leaving the state behind to go on very much as be- If any American child of the high-school age is asked to state, in a 
fore, he convulses society in hisown dominion, and fills the civilized world few rate gs eo | on oan Aye my ad “r% b netigprscag 13 
ie] stein . tin . oe hi : : | constructed, he replies, without any hesitation, that there are three 
with alarm, paralyzes the trade and industry on which the larger por- | branches of Peactben. sscme far 0 legislative, the executive, the judicial ; 
that these three are one, but that no one of them can be all three; or, 
cantile calculations by which the work of progress is in our day largely | to put the matter less abstractly, that Congress may pass an act, yet 
carried on, The Italian war, the Mexican expedition, and the German the President may veto it, and that the President may veto an act, yet 
war, and the uncertainty which they have all left behind them, have Congress may, by a certain majority, pass it, his objections notwith- 
sehatiilictiaih thin siitaiiiain thet in ame eine ial ta itie standing, while Congress and the President may pass a law, yet if it is 
enone ——s ier Silhcs nents OF modern ComMUNIUES | unconstitutional the judges of the Supreme Court will interfere and 
must be deliberative governments, must be carried on under the supervi- | annul it; that in this way each branch of government is a check upon 
sion of public opinion, not so much that the public may be able to the folly, ignorance, or malice of every other branch, And, if the sup- 
influence events—though this is important—but that it may know | Posed child (we prefer to suppose a child, as regarding politics from a 
ateet te matinestn happen ics Sikh tondien’ elie, octal ek ey ted much more theoretic point of view than an adult) is so precocious as 
: ne : : gs 1“'Y | to have a knowledge of the British constitution, we may be sure before- 
in 1848 for “the man on horseback” to save him from the revolution- | hand that he will tell us of the existence of the same system of checks 
ists, now acknowledges, after twenty years’ experience, that under the | and balances in England: that the Crown, Lords, and Commons have 
man on horseback business is almost impossible, because you can never been from time immemorial the three co-ordinate branches; that the 
tell whet he will de next Crown calls to its assistance a certain gentleman who forms a cabinet ; 
. and that this gentleman and his colleagues represent in the Parliament 
Moreover, “ personal government ” has been shown to be fatally in- ~ —— of = ae gett: pat Fee of =e pan 
nete al with fi : -_ : . e hasty impulses of the Commons; that the Commons check any 
eae gp mee deal with Snancial ger, es to the large standing erent, Fn prema of the Lords, while the Crown balances both, 
armies it requires. Owing to the size of these standing armies, there is or, it may be, joins with one to the defeat of the other. 
at this moment not a single government in Europe, except England, Such is the theory, hastily stated, of “checks and balances,” a 
able to meet its annual expenditure by taxation. In France, which | theory held true and believed to exist in practice by all Americans, 
has furnished the great example of the imperialist system, the public and almost all Englishmen. And yet Mr. Bagehot, after a careful 
Deities Dnntenied $00 nak inamh: i Ohbideekieoeen deel Sedition Seka. enquiry into the operation of the British Government, has come to the 
7 ree egal. : years, ation 18 12- | conclusion that this theory no longer explains the principal political 
creasing with it, while population remains stationary. Now, what makes | facts which he sees about him, but merely confuses the mind in exam- 
standing armies necessary is undoubtedly the personal fears, jealousies, | ining those facts. He points to the confessed weakness of the Crown, 
and ambitions of the sovereigns. In modern societies there is no large ag a —— — of the biped re noe beam Phare ne = oe 
: on a oll . : eae easing energy of the Com ; an 0) , 
clase, as there was is modiseval soutetses, which likes fighting in the strange fact that the enktant, theoretically representing the interests of 
ficld and wants to serve in the army. There is no class in France, for| the executive in Parliament, is really an executive committee, chosen 
instance, which longs to cross the Rhine and ravage Prussia, and no| by the party dominant in the lower House, and absolutely inde- 
class in Prussia which would like to do as much for France, The mid- — Fa ayer ee E oe special 2 rea oe ae a be. 
. natntnes ghessen * . . : 1is analysis reduces English government to a legislature of one house, 
dle and working classes in our day want peace and security and ght electing r dee tn to ene its cenethite: aad che lameeiaet seenle with 
taxation, and this want is, if left to act freely, fatal to military ambi-| which we are here concerned is, that there can evidently, in such a 
tion and wars of conquest and revenge. But the personal ruler has | condition of political affairs, be no checks or balances at all; that the 
his little jealousies and ambitions with regard to other,personal rulers, |™oment power really changes hands in the House of Commons, that 
He likes to frighten them, or snub them, and make them feel their in- | MO™Mt Sees a corresponding change in the body which executes the 
OE,” a raya ean Lhe i ; laws; that the nomination of a cabinet by the reigning sovereign to 
feriority and succum) to his influence, and he is constantly afraid that | further political ideas peculiar to himself is no longer possible ; in fine, 
if he gives them a chance they will come and attack him; he there-| that, as a political agent, the English king or queen bas hardly more 
fore has to provide himself at any cost with the means of reaching influence than one of our own presidential electors, Nor is Mr. Bagehot 
them, and persuades the nation that it is their honor he is defending dissatisfied with the existing order; on the contrary, he sees so much 
and their safety he is providing for in doing so good in it that he is anxious, or at least the Economist is anxious, to 
5 : oii ti see the experiment tried in this country, to see an executive obedient 
This fact, also, is becoming better and better known and recog- to the will of the dominant party, and not gifted with powers which 
nized, and of late the leading German and French writers have drawn enchie him. te Delage Saneney at goverement to 8 Cond-tock- 
eee af ace ; <3 om The argument is this: the executive is he who executes the laws, not 
attention to it with great emphasis. Thenew Army billin France will | he who enacts them, and should, therefore, be one who is thoroughly in 
probably give additional point to their arguments. The theory with | sympathy with the enacting body. If he is not, as at present in this 
regard to the future government which is now finding most favor is, | C°U®'Y, he will at first thwart it secretly, then openly, then perhaps 
chat i will be that of a blehiy ollucstell-Mussueaal 4 hich , h secretly again, and the result might very easily be, in certain critical 
betas ; guy : ; cy, in which wealth | moments, a dead-lock. We had one of these moments a few months 
will exercise great influence, and in which politics will be largely since. Congress had passed the reconstruction laws—had passed them 
subordinated to the production and preservation of wealth, and in| over the President’s veto—but the President, of course, was unwilling 
which property will be protected, as it was not in the ancient demo- aye _— if he could —_ in naif the a Gata 9 engpoenye. 
-cracies. by a greater k nf ¥ e Supreme Court was appealed to, and if the court had held the law 
qreaten, Dy S greater Laowindye 66 Sis gues Sf Uae peer cee euqenssiuational the pau wa have been inaction distressing to every 
; ; one, and filling many of the more impatient with dangerous thoughts 
not succeed, the world will have to give up trading and go back to| of revolution. Fortunately the court refused to entertain the motion, 
agriculture and pasturage, because neither under untaught democracy and the crisis was avoided, But though such threatening obstacles 
nor under unbridled despotism can commerce and manufactures | ™®Y be removed, and tumult not ensue, no American who has led the 
flourish uneasy, watchful life of the past three years can help regarding with 
, anxiety even the chance of a dead-lock, Let the cry for impeachment 
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tion ofits population lives, and disarranges the vast and elaborate mer- | 


ditions on which production and distribution depend. If this does 
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speak for itself. We lately heard a lawyer suggest, with great sobriety 
of tone and moderation of expression, that impeachment might, if used 
now, form a valuable means hereafter of obtaining changes of execu- 
tive whenever Congress and the President cou!d not agree—that is to 
say, that the charge of “ high crimes and misdemeanors” might, by a 
convenient fiction, be used pro formd, and impeachment become one of 
the ordinary pieces of political machinery. Such an opinion serves to 
show the terribly anxious state of feeling to which an obstruction in 
the political processes brings us. The Economist article does not pro- 
pose any remedy as violent as this, but aims at showing that political 


movement in this country can never be smooth until we admit that the | 


executive should be so elected as to represent the changing will of the 
majority in the legislature. It is a poor plan, says the writer, not to 
say an absurd one, which makes the servant of the people its master, 
which makes the doer of the people’s behests their obstructor, which 


makes the action of the government lag far behind the intention of the | 


governors. How would it be if the sheriff had the right to oppose at 
every stage the execution of laws to which he was opposed on party 
grounds? How would it be if the cabinet in England (taking Mr. 


Bagehot’s explanation for granted) were to oppose the majority in the | 


House, and attempt to retain their seats? To Mr.-Bagehot’s mind it 
seems hardly intelligible how so shrewd and business-like a people as 
the Americans should continue a system fraught with so much inconye- 
nience and even danger. 

Mr. Bagehot’s argument is thoroughly practical, resting its claims 
to reception on proof of the distress and delay occasioned by the 
practice it seeks to overthrow, and on a suggestion of the business- 


like rapidity which would attend political movements in case of the | 


adoption of the proffered alternative. To this argument abd inconvenient iii 
we hope to be able to reply by hinting at a few considerations which 
seem to be overlooked in it, but we do not hope to do more than hint, 
for the matter is so intricate (involving both the science of politics, 
about which very few persons know anything, and the details of polit- 
ical management, about which everybody knows too much), that its 
final solution must be far distant. Premising, then, a candid admis- 
sion of the incompleteness of our answer, it is this: that the objection 
urged against our American arrangement of co-ordinate departments, 
mutually independent, is, in reality, the great argument in its favor. 
Unless the Federal Government is to be changed into a machine 
for registering the rapid fluctuations in popular sentiment, faithful 
as mercury to the changes of temperature, delay at Washington appears 
to us of much greater value than mobility ; and the chief way in which 
we have thus far been able to obtain moderation in political measures 
has been through that very system of division and opposition which it 
is proposed to overthrow. The authors of the Federalist, foreseeing 
(with some alarm) the development of popular power which has since 
taken place, were at pains to explain the checks and balances which 
the framers of the Constitution had connected with the political 
machinery, and it is very interesting to observe that, according to their 
explanation, haste was the thing they chiefly sought to prevent. The 
fact that Hamilton and Madisun wrote before the strictly modern 
epoch opened increases the value of their opinion, as their suggestions 
bore reference quite as much to the future as to theirown time. But 
let us examine the question more in detail. 

In a free country, generally pervaded by education and intelligence, 
interesting questions are subjected to immediate discussion and rapid 
decision, The current of popular feeling sets strongly in one direction, 
while all the agencies of public expression urge it on. The debate 
begins to-day, is at its height to-morrow, and will be succeeded by 
another on the day after. The Trent affair was an instance of this: 
and in small matters the momentary excitement occasioned by each 
fresh railroad disaster may furnish others. Indeed, it is this well- 
known peculiarity of free communities which has brought upon them 
the reproach of fickleness and levity. As an ancient example, the 
Athenian decree against Mitylene is familiar to every one, while in 
modern times the rising against the Mormons in the West is a fair 
specimen of the surges of popular feeling of which we speak. In order 
that changes of public opinion may have their due effect, a popular 
body, re-elected at short intervals, sits at Washington, well adapted to 
reply quickly to any claims of constituents. It has, in fact, at length 
reached a point of subservience which its founders did not anticipate, 
and would not have been glad to see. The House of Representatives 
will generally be found, we believe, in accord with what it thinks the 
prevalent opinion out of doors. 

But this is by no means the whole case with regard to the activity 


and responsiveness of the House. We have spoken of generally inte- | 


resting questions; but the number of these at any one time is very 
small compared with the number of generally uninteresting questions; 


yet these last are not wholly unimportant. For instance, taxation has | 


been quite a dry matter until very recently ; but taxation still affected 
the country. Now all matters like this, not involved in the issues of 
the moment, are in the hands of a House which must deal with them 
in one way or another. The consequence is, that the few persons who 
are directly interested in them, the manufacturers, the miners, or the 
brokers, come to Washington, and find such docile responsiveness that 
they not unfrequently make a little law here or there for us instead of 
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| our appointed legislators. The lobby is well understood to be the 
| lowest—or the highest—House. It is not necessary to enter here into 
an examination of causes; it is well known that on important matters 
the House echoes the cry of its constituents, and on what are called 
unimportant matters it echoes the less loud but equally potent voice of 
the lobby. The general constitution of the House may be most readily 
appreciated through a consideration of the fact that, in nine cases out 
of ten, nothing is known of a member by the majority of his electors, 
save that he has adopted their party platform. 

But there are two other bodies at Washington of a different char- 
acter; the Executive and the Senate (we do not take any account here 
'of the judiciary), being elected for what must in America be called 
long terms of office, are known and responsible bodies. For we do not 
agree with those who believe it settled that the President of the United 
States must always in the future be a nonentity, in order that his party 
| may not waste its strength on a dangerous nomination, and no one will 
| dispute the fact that the Senate is the ablest legislative assembly in the 
|country. Whatever the cause, it still remains true that our senators 


} 
| 
| 
j 
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are more able, more conscientious, and more representative than any 
other political class among us. Now, it is one of the functions of these 
| two bodies—a function foreseen, intended, and constantly exercised— 
to restrain the excesses of the popular body of delegates who sit in the 
| House of Representatives, and allay, by the coolness of reason, the fierce 
heat of their constituents’ zeal. Frequently may a hasty popular ex- 
| citement carry a wave of emotion as far as the House; but if itis a 
| factitious excitement or a temporary burst of feeling, the doors of the 
| Senate do not open to it, and its death is as sudden as its birth. But 
if the tide is too strong, and even the Senate yields, we have still the 
| President to oppose unnecessary alarm or anger. Thus placing two 
| obstacles between the people and their passions, we avert much pernici- 
ous legislation. 

The executive never has been with us like the English cabinet, 
and in most cases, as we have said, the delay occasioned by our system 
appears to us an advantage. Two or three instances may serve to show 
what we mean, though we do not rely on them so much as on the gen- 
eral considerations adverted to, since, in the present conditiva of politi- 
cal study, instances may be made the servants of almost any theory. 
When Mason and Slidell were arrested on board the 7rent, a popular 
tumult arose which bid fair to hurry us into a disastrous war, and if at 
that time we had had an executive chosen under the English system, 
we might to-day be still confronted by rebellion, And again, if after 
the reverses of 1862 we had chosen an executive anew, it would proba- 
bly have been such an one that we should in six months have chosen 
another. And though the absurd use of the veto during the pust two 
years has accustomed men to look upon popular decrees as final, and 
upon Congress as the true expounders of the people's will, we may well 
doubt whether numerous sensible men are not looking forward with 
some pleasure to probable exercises of this power on the part of the 
President to be elected in 1868, The veto of a strong American execu- 
tive will generally be received with respect, and with greater respect 
by the educated and reflecting than by any other class. On the other 
hand, what sort of an executive should we have if the House, or even 
the House and Senate combined, elected one? Changes in its own 
body would probably occur every six weeks, while changes of policy 
would be kaleidoscopic in rapidity. We should not be troubled with 
sloth; we should be as quick as death or a South American repub- 
lic. It is whispered that in Australia, where the English system pre- 
vails, it requires an astute man to know of whom the cabinet at any 
| given time consists, so shrewd are the inhabitants of that country in 
‘changing their leaders to suit their changing needs. And then what 
/an astonishing personnel would our cabinet exhibit! What a rollick- 
ling, roystering blade of a prime minister should we have in General 
'Butler! There would be no obstruction here. On the contrary, we 
‘should move so fast that we should all be bankrupts or thieves in a 
| week, unless, indeed, the executive should bappen—a not unlikely 
| chance—to be turned out in lesstime. And then we should have Gen- 
'eral Banks and a Fenian policy, and Mr, Stevens and a confiscation 
| policy, and somebody else with an annexation policy; and, finally, 
sickened and dizzied, we should elect by general suffrage a board 
dictatorial, with powers plenipotentiary to the dictators, their heirs and 
vendees, to finally reconstruct the distracted Fatherland ; which dic- 
tators would, under the new system, probably be gentlemen prominent 
as ex-executives, say Bennett, Wood, and Morrissey. 

The “dead-lock” which Mr. Bagehot anticipates and dreads will 
‘hardly appear to most Americans a probable chance. The politicians 
of this country are not that independent, obstructive race which would 
| make dangerous clashes ordinary phenomena. Even Mr. Johnson has 
‘as yet given no evidence satisfactory to the public that he ever con- 





‘templated revolution, and Mr, Johnson’s is certainly an extreme case, 
In fact, there never has been any dead-lock at Washington, and it is 
‘curious to observe that the only two real cases of obstruction in our 
| political machinery have occurred not in that part which we have been 
‘considering, but in the intricate system which connects the Federal 
'Union with the separate States—we mean, of course, nullification 
and secession. These were real obstructions, and one of them very 
nearly fatal. But the others are difficulties in the way of “ business ” 
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which sober ane sricans rather welcome than object to, for they repre- reps and clung to them; how society has run to castes and classes, or 


aeut that conservative force which still prevents the momentary whim of | 
the people fr mm passing into action, To sum up what » have said, 
the great advantage in the present system seems Lo us to "be found in 
that very delay which is urged against it. If America were England, 
the matter might stand the other way, 
how a writer, who sees before him a government not too sensitive to | 
changes of outside opinion, but containing one branch eminently fitted 


by its poprlar character to govern wisely, with two other branches emi- | 


nently unfitted to do any thing of the kind, should rejoice to observe that 
the former is absorbing all the functions of state into itself, It is plain 
to any one who reads Mr. Bagehot’s instructive book that the system of 
checks and balances, as we understand it, is out of date in England. 
But the question for Americans appears to us a totally different one. 
Iiaste and recklessness are our political as well as our social vices, and 
what we should aim at is rather to obtain time for consideration than 


and we can readily understand | 


orders, and refused to have them broken up. Think, too, of the force of the 
‘feeling of “loyalty ” to king or chief or landlord; a feeling which may be 
called the religion of ineq uality, and under the influence of which the 
bravest spirits of all ages and naticns have shown themselves ready to do 
or dare or suffer all that men have ever done or dared or suffered in any 
eause whatever, and which has bad its saints and martyrs, too, by the 
thousands. Assuredly, admitting all that can be asserted of the natural 
tendency of modern civilization to produce equality, the revolution would 
have been vastly less easy if bitter experience had not made inequality a 
synonym for oppression, and if “superiors” had not become associated in 
everybody’s mind with the endurance of some sort of physical or mental 
suffering. 

The long war in which religion and morality have been engaged against 





ri ipidity of motion. To make any change for the sake of greater poli- 
tical precipitancy seems unwise, and our shrewdness will be more ap- 
parent in attempts to check popular extravagance than to assume that 
no popular movement can be extravagant. ‘And should England ever 
become democratic, and the House ‘of Commons degenerate from an 
indepehdent, self-regarding body to a dependent chamber of delegates, 
we can imagine a state of things in which there would be great danger 
in an executive elected by that House, and in which the more ancient 
forms might be found to have peculiar advantages. May not the late 
career of Disraeli show one of the dangers to which the English system 
will be exposed with increasing democracy? It is true, however, that 
he has prevented a dead-lock, ‘ 





HUMANITARIANISM, 

Tae& form of social evil against which Christianity has warred most vig- 
orously, ever since its foundation, has been men’s indifference to the suffer- 
ing of their fellows, Cruelty and impurity were the vices of the Roman 
world, but cruelty was the most striking, and hardest toeradicate. Ina so- 
ciety based on slavery it is easier to make menand women chaste than to 
make them humane, though not very easy to do either, and Christianity 
itself met with only indifferent success in the work of social reform till 
it got the barbarians to operate upon. During the Middle Ages it did a 
great deal to raise the value of human beings, and to elevate moral above 
brute force ; and though the Church introduced cruelties of its own which in 
the amount and intensity of the suffering they caused probably far surpassed 
the cruelties of the pagan empire, still the practice of torturing or killing 
men and women for heresy or witchcraft was an immense advance on the 
practice of torturing and killing them “to make a Roman holiday.” But 
the great work of the Church in all ages, that in which it has been most 
steadily devoted and in which it has produced most results, has been the 
spreading of the feeling of brotherly love, of the sentiment of the dignity 
and value of men, as men simply, and of the greatness of the place occupied in 
<reation by even the meanest and most despised member of the human 
family. The spirit, too, which it has brought to this work has been diffused 
amongst all classes of reformers, even amongst those who repudiate all con- 
nection with Christianity. ‘The great aim of even the movements for politi- 
cal reform during the past two hundred years has been the promotion of 
human comfort—making men’s lives easier for them, removing obstacles to 
the gratification of their desires, relieving them from fear, from insecurity, 
and from chagrin. 

Moreover, neither the Church nor the political reformers have had much 
liberty of choice with regard to their work. The sin by which modern as 
well as ancient society has been most beset has been the sin of oppression, 
of indifference to human suffering. The political system of nearly every 
country in the civilized world, down to our day, has been based on the prin- 
ciple that the few ought to have power over the many, and ought to use it 
for their own benefit, and that one of the great uses of the many was to keep 
the few in good condition. Nearly all the “abuses” which reformers in 
Europe have been assailing for the last three centuries will be found, in the 
last analysis, to consist in the legalized plunder or oppression of somebody 
by somebody else, in virtue of his office or birth or social position ; in the 
legalized infliction on persons of one class of condition of some injury in 
mind, body, or estate at the hands of persons of another class or condition. 
The rage for equality which broke forth with such violence in the French 
Revolution, and which is still pulverizing society in every country in the 
world, is due largely to the fact that inequality has everywhere involved 
the exposure of a large portion of the community to vexation of some sort 
at the hands of the remainder. We do not deny that the passion for equality 
may have, as some philosophers say it has, its root in human nature. But 
jnst think how fong civilization lasted before it showed itself — for how 
many thousand years men not only bore with “superiors in station,” but 


mere oppression and brutality has caused reform to run in a kind of groove. 
Accordingly, the reforming agencies of our day, from Christianity down, are 
jalmost entirely devoted to the task of making people comfortable. The 
social duty most strongly inculcated in our time from the pulpit, the plat. 
form, and in the press is brotherly kindliness towards our fellows. In two- 
thirds of the novels of the day, too, the obligation laid most impressively 
on the soul of man, next after marrying the girl he loves, is the obligation 
of kindness to the poor and helpless and desolate and dependent. When 
the hero has come to deep grief of any kind, the consolation which is pro- 
vided for him is very often work in a hospital or as a city missionary. The 
choice girls are nearly all either engaged in some such philanthropic labor, 
and allured from it with considerable difficulty, or else take to it at some 
stage in the story, either through disgust with the world or as a great up- 
ward step in moral life. The Catholic Church still preserves her earlier 
traditions in the midst of nineteenth-century civilization, and not only 
prefers voluntary almsgiving as a means of relieving the poor to any organ- 
ized system of charity, but places it in the first rank of Christian virtues. 
The Ritualists run in the same direction. Their ideal Christian life is to 
spend in the relief of distress whatever time you do not spend at church. 
When Dr. Arnold was tormented by doubts at Oxford, his High Church 
friends advised him not to meddle with them, but to smother them in “ holy 
living” — holy living meaning of course, in the main, labor amongst 
parochial poor. 

We do not go over the above ground for the purpose of throwing dis- 
credit on the humanitarian tendencies of the age, or for the purpose even of 
insinuating that charity has done its work, or will ever have done its work. 
There is still enough misery in the world, and will probably always be 
enough, to give work to a thousand times as many philanthropists as will 
ever face it, and we have no doubt that the “ enthusiasm of humanity,” 
which plays so large a part in modern progress, will continue to be, as long 
as our civilization lasts, the most powerful, the purest, and most conserva- 
tive of its forces. But this must be said, that, although it is right that char- 
ity should cover a multitude of sins, it is in our time allowed to cover too 
many sins for the good of society ; that the growth of law and security and 
public opinion have, in all civilized countries, removed many of the evils 
on which the spirit of humanity used in past ages to expend its force, while 
others peculiar to this age have grown up to which neither the Church nor 
social nor political reformers can as yet be said to offer any organized or 
effective resistance. ° For example—the strong man in our day does not rob 
on the highway or keep serfs ; he thieves in business or on the stock ex- 
change, or swindles the government. Bad propensities rarely find vent in 
acts of brutality ; they find vent in acts of knavery. A case of suffering or 
destitution finds instant relief, on being made known, from a thousand purses, 
but probably one-half of them are purses filled with ill-gotten gains. The 
churches are filled with men who would not harm a fly, and whose hearts 
are tender as women’s towards all forms of physical or moral suffering. 
They give largely to charitable institutions and all institutions having for 
their object the elevation of the people, but they are either not over-nice in 
business transactions or do not think hardly of their friends if they are not 
over-nice. We are not now describing the state of things in any country 
in particular, but the characteristics of all society in the commercial civil- 
ization of our day. In a word, the age in which the moral tone of Chris- 
tendom was formed was an age of violence, while the present age may be 
called an age of fraud ; and the moral tone which was very effective in the 
one is very ineffective in the other. We hate slaveholders, aristocrats, row- 
dies, and all perpetrators of high-handed violence or oppression, but we do 
not feel unkindly towards an expert speculator or a tricky showman or a 
fraudulent trustee, if he be a temperance man or an anti-slavery man or a 
friend of education, or kind to the poor and the young. The Church and 
society are both equally indulgent to him. 
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In fact, this feeling of indulgence for all kinds of immorality which may | the funds of the institution? Moreover, the humanitarian treatment of 
be covered by the term “ smart,” has become so great that the law is rapidly offences has received powerful aid from what may be called the congenital 
losing the support from public opinion which it must have in order tomake school of social philosophers, of whom Dr. Holmes may be said, in this 
its sentences effective. It is getting more and more difficult to have a | country, to be the chief. According to them, everybody inherits the greater 
swindler or defaulter brought to justice ; and not through remissness on the number of his propensities, and these propensities education can only modify 
part of judges or juries or public prosecutors, but on the part of moral and in a small degree ; therefore, it is almost impossible when anybody robs a 
religious business men, who are constantly denouncing politicians and ti!l to fix the exact degree of his moral responsibility ; almost every till- 
officials for their corruption. Bank frauds, on an enormous scale, are | robber could, if he could produce his genealogical tree, point to an ancestor 
of constant occurrence all over the country, but we hardly ever hear of the who gave signs of moral weakness, and who knows but the descendants 
offenders being prosecuted to conviction. In fact, in a large number of cases, | may have derived it from him ? 
those who ought to put the law in motion either shut their eyes or actually | We have no wish to make the picture any darker than the facts wil! 
assist the criminal in escaping. A case of this kind occurred in Connecticut | warrant. We acknowledge that one reason why knavery and fraud were 
very recently, It is not very long since a series of outrageous forgeries | rarer one or two hundred years ago than they are now is, that there was not 
were brought to light in New York, and the perpetrator was with much the same opportunity for them. It is only in communities where great trust 
difficulty convicted, and received a very light sentence ; but so debauched is is imposed that great frauds can be committed, just as it is only in complex 
public sentiment in this matter that a petition to the governor for his par- commercial communities that financial panics can occur. But, after mak- 
don, which we have seen and read, was put in circulation and signed ,ing all due allowances, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that in the 
by many of the leading clergymen, lawyers, and merchants, in which all |old whipping and branding days, bad as they were, society supplemented 
the circumstances which on any theory of moral responsibility we | ihe law with heavier penalties than it now visits on cheats and tricksters. 
have ever heard of tended to aggravate the guilt of the offender—such | The moral sense was a good deal narrower, but it was stronger, and the 
as his wealth, his social position, his domestic happiness, his good educa- sense of personal dignity was deeper, although men were undoubtedly more 


tion, his high religious standing—were produced as excuses for him—a 
doctrine which, if accepted by either judge, jury, or governor, would break 
up society. 

We commented some months ago on the way in which this excess of 
good-nature—this humanity-run-wild, if we may call it so—operated in 
politics to elevate into most responsible positions, requiring a combination 


of the largest skill and experience with the greatest natural ability, men who | 


had absolutely no claim whatever to prominence except what they derived 
from their services as humanitarians. The political mischief which this 
diseased state of the judgment has done during the last few years has been 
very great; but it cannot be compared for a moment to the social mis- 
chief which it works. It is every year lessening the commercial and social 
value of integrity—that is, of truthfulness, fair-dealing, scrupulousness, and 
simplicity. There is, in the first place, in every commercial community a 
tendency, and a natural and in some respects laudable tendency, toadmire the 
man who is successful in getting, rather than the man who is ready in fore- 
going. In our civilization none of the recognized virtues has fallen so low 
as self-denial, and its downfall has in a busy age, of course, been facilitated 
by the fact that it is not one of the readily perceptible virtues. We all see 
the results of one man’s success in business ; but we do not see the sacrifices 
to conscience and character which prevented another perhaps equally able 
and equally fortunate man from achieving the same success, and we have not 
the time nor inclination to enquire into it. In the next place, when a man 
has drawn one of the great prizes of life by amassing a fortune, even if he be 
well known to have helped himself by fraud or trickery, our humanitarianism 
comes into play and enables him to purify himself simply by giving freely. 
If he subscribes handsomely to charitable objects, and associates his name 
with some philanthropic movement, he silences all cavillers about his char- 
acter and antecedents. 

Moreover, we are all engaged more or less in the pursuit of material 
comfort ; we accordingly sympathize with everybody else in his pur- 
suit of it, and enter into his feelings of disappointment, if he fails in 
reaching it, with a warmth of which mediewval philanthropists knew 
nothing. Accordingly, when a man grows over-eager to reach the goal, or 
over-impatient under his disappointments, and embezzles or forges for pur- 


poses of speculation, or walks off with bank funds, very few people feel | 
hardly towards him, not much more hardly towards him than if he had lost 


heavily at play. The public reads with avidity the newspaper accounts of 


his “gentlemanly manners,” his “culture,” his “ high social position,” and | 
his strong domestic affection, and half hopes he may escape the police, and | 


would think it cruel of his victims to follow him up too closely. Some- 
times, in remarkable cases, the newspapers are flooded for some days by his 
friends with “theories” of his crime, which usually ascribe it, as in the 
case we have already mentioned, to the very advantages he enjoyed, even 
to his good moral training itself. Sometimes the offence is laid to the ac- 


count of a gerferal law. There has to be, as we know from Buckle, a cer- 


tain number of swindles committed every year, and somebody must commit 
them ; then why be too hard on the poor fellows who are foreordained to 
share in the job? Ina recent bank fraud in this city the newspapers, we 
do not know with what truth, but with perfect gravity, made the president 
of the bank ascribe the offence to the unsettled condition of the currency 
and the national finances. Now, the defaulting cashier had nothing to do 
with the condition of the currency, then why vex him for walking off with 


{cruel and unrelenting in temper. Certain detestable types of character 
| which are now becoming very common were then unknown, or, if known, 
| certainly had no chance of social respect and consideration. One of ghe 
| very valuable social features of Puritanism was the weight of its moral 
‘yoke. It made right living so stern and hard, so full of self-denial, that the 
cheats fled from it, and sooner than assume the burden gave up all claim io 
the good opinion of their neighbors. 


ENGLAND, 
Lonpon, January 3, 1868 
AT this time of year it is customary for the chief London newspapers to 
fill many columns with the history of the past year. If they could give us 
the merest glimpse of the history of next year, it would be more interest 
ing. However, the plan has its advantages; and perhaps you will allow 





me to comply with it so far as to take a very slight survey of our present- 
position. I am neither a historian nora prophet; but there are certain 
signs of the times which those who run may read. I may say, then, at once 
that we have not for a long time entered upon a new year with so many 
gloomy forebodings. The legislative work of the last year amounted 
| simply to passing the Reform bill. As the new elections are not held til! 
| 1869, we shall be left for some time to come without reaping any fruits from 
| the measure, except the advantage of having put a perplexing question out 
‘of the way. There are, indeed, certain fag-ends of the reform question still 
‘to be wound up, which will waste a good deal of time. We have still to 
| pass a Scotch bil! and an Irish bill, and the clumsy mode in which the ques- 
| tion of the franchise was complicated with the system of parochial rating 
| will probably necessitate a certain quantity of patchwork to mend past 
boggling. In fact, it is the beauty of Parliamentary legislation that every 
' new act involves another act or two to make it work properly. Meanwhile, 
_we have a year's respite before the democratic deluge bursts upon us; or, 
another year’s delay before we can expect the new element admitted into 
our constitution to put a little more energy to the work of bringing up 
arrears. 
Let us see what there is to be done of pressing importance.” I 
reckon it amongst the greatest advantages of the Reform bill that it has 
already forced upon the attention of all thoughtful men the question of edu- 
cation. Every branch of our educational system wants a thorough over- 
hauling. As for the lowest classes, it has become plain that our future 
| masters must be educated. ‘The question is darkened and perplexed by a 
whole whirl of theological difficulties. The clergy object to have the matter 
taken out of their hands, and, at the same time, they won’t educate dissen- 
ters unless they are allowed to make them orthodox. That is the short 
account of a dispute which diverges into infinite squabbles and recrimina- 
tions and personalities, until there is danger of losing sight of the real points 
at issue. There is a vehement cry against secular education, and one of 
your bishops has come over to tell us that crime is increasing fearfully in 
America, because your children are taught to read and write by teachers 
who do not at the same time impress the catechism upon infant minds. I 
am incompetent to express any opinion upon that subject; but one thing 
‘is plain, that the state must take education out of the hands of any sect 
| whatever, and insist that, in one way or other, English children shali be 
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rescued from their prevailing state of utter intellectual stagnation. The | 
higher branches of our system are in almost equal need of reconstruction. 
The middle-class schools are detestable; and there is no technical education 
worth mentioning for our artisans and men of practical science. English 
manufactures are beginning to suffer because the Continental workmen have 
such superior means of acquiring the knowledge necessary to their craft ; 
and the want of appropriate schools is thus telling upon that sensitive part 
—our pockets. The universities and great public schools for the high- 
est classes again require a thorough reform, chiefly in the direction of a 
wider and more intelligent course of study. Seventy per cent. of the 
pupils, it is said, are absolutely idle, and most of the remnant receive 
nothing but a narrow training in Greek and Latin, with a sprinkling of 
mathematics. 


A question in some respects closely connected with this is that of the Na- 
tional Church. It is one of the difficulties in the way of reform, as well of 
the highest as of the lowest parts of the educational system, that it is closely 
connected with a Church which is in name national, but which has in real- 
ity ceased to be more than the Church of a majority. The whole question, 
however, of a national church is becoming more and more perplexed. The 
High Churchmen and Ritualists tell us plainly that a state church is an 
abomination. The other extreme of opinion falls in with them ; the diver- 
gence of parties within the Church makes it daily more difficult to drive so 
refractory and so discordant a team ; and the difficulty of keeping the Church 
wide enough to admit all parties, and of at the same time making it satis- 
factory to each section of those parties, is threatening to become insuperable. 
There is danger of a disruption from within as well as of an assault from 
without. The end is probably far off, but it is plain that a whole series of 
ecclesiastical questions are coming up forsolution which will find ample em- 
ployment for the reformed Parliament. Whilst such questions as these are 
presenting themselves, we have to face another set of dangers which much 
increase the difficulty of a harmonious conclusion. 


The whole commercial and manufacturing industry of the country 
is suffering more than it has done for years. For the first time for 
several years past the revenue has this quarter lost its elasticity. The 
income tax, which had been steadily increasing since 1848, has suf- 
fered a trifling decline; and this is only one symptom of a widely- 
spread distress. The commercial depression of the past year is begin- 
ning to tell sensibly upon the resources of the country. Railways are 
all in a bad way, partly from the mismanagement and reckless expendi- 
ture of which so many disclosures have lately come to light, partly from the 
general badness of trade, which, of course, affects their prosperity. The iron 
trade is bad ; we are being undersold in foreign markets, and lost contracts 
where we should have had an undoubted advantage. The cotton manufac- 
turers, again, are said to be working at a loss. The whole East End of Lon- 
don is out of employment, and a vast city is there on the verge of pauper- 
ism. All this, of course, implies a widely-spread distress. We have had 
three days of frost—the first in our mild English winter (for which, I may 
remark in passing, our climate seldom receives the credit it deserves). As I 
write, in a quiet part of London, I hear the melancholy chant of little bands 
of laborers who perambulate the streets, monotonously repeating, “ We ’re 
all froze out, we’re all froze out, we’ve got no work todo!” It isa dis- 
graceful thing that two or three days’ severe weather always produces this 
phenomenon. It seems as if the lowest classes considered every recurrence 
of frost to be due to a special miraculous intervention, and that there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in having made no more provision for such a catas- 
trophe than for an earthquake. Of course, these howling beggars are the 
worst of their class, who prefer begging to suffering—a preference which is 
unknown to the better London poor. Many of these last prefer starving to 
taking charity, and I bave no doubt that some of the howlers are mere im- 
postors as well as improvident persons who have been in receipt of good 
wages during the summer. The “ froze-out” men, however, are outward 
and visible signs of a great mass of misery which is lying and, I fear, in- 
creasing in our back lanes and alleys. Pauperism is at a higher point than 
it bas reached for years. The existing distress is due to causes in which the 
legislature has a very slight and indirect share ; but it brings out another | 
set of evils which urgently require reform. The poor-law regularly 
breaks down under any excessive and unusual strain. At the West End of 
London we are tolerably comfortable, and the poor get a fair share 
of relief. At the East End, where everybody is poor, the relief is ineffective 
altogether, or is administered so as barely to keep the poor man’s head 
above water for ‘the time, when perhaps a more liberal assistance would 
have enabled him to scramble out of his difficulties. Workhouse expo- 





sures are things to which we are becoming accustomed, and in truth 


the machinery, which was originally calculated to repel all persons not 
actually in need of relief, now seems to work in the direction of further 
degrading those who accept it. It frightens away beggars who could do 
without begging; but it also lowers the morals of those who are not 
frightened away, and they are unfortunately numerous. 


Turning for a moment abroad, we have now got to that pleasant position 
that we can look on at all European affairs as unconcerned spectators. The 
position is perhaps more agreeable than dignified ; but at least it gives us 
leisure to give King Theodorus a lesson in manners. It will only cost a few 
millions, and help to rub up any part of our military organization that may 
have grown rusty since the Crimean war. That we have some of the old 
capacity for mismanagement has been hastily inferred from the facts that 
we have lost already a large proportion of the mules which had been bought 
up regardless of expense, and that the delay consequent upon this and 
other misfortunes seems to give us a prospect of a campaign for two 
seasons. However, the army seems to be in good spirits, and we hope that 
their English pluck will bring them through somehow in spite of some 
English blundering. Without referring to other questions—including that 
little Alabama controversy, which, 1 may say without prejudice, every one 
would be glad to see satisfactorily settled, only that “ satisfactorily ” is a 
word of rather indefinite meaning—I must add that English attention is 
for the present very little given to foreign affairs. Fenians, Fenians» 
Fenians, might be the permanent heading of every newspaper. They are 
plundering gunmakers’ shops in Cork, surprising martello towers—absurd 
little forts erected in the last war to hinder a French landing, and now 
guarded by two or three gunners—and threatening to blow up all kinds of 
buildings in every part of England. The Queen has written a letter to say 
she is not at all afraid in Osborn, and indeed the Fenians must be possessed 
by more than Fenian madness if they should attempt any insult to her 
Majesty. I hear, however, that she has been advised to alter her times of 
driving out—which would mean that some report of possible insult has been 
credited by the authorities. And what are Englishmen saying? One 
correspondent of the Times this morning regrets that the prosecution of 
Gov. Eyre has made martial law impossible ; I am thankful that the atrocities 
committed under his authority put any such act of tyranny out of the ques- 
tion. In various less audacious forms the same cry is reflected with more 
or less energy. Meanwhile the other extreme—represented by Mr. T. 
Hughes—proposes something like a confiscation of all Irish landed property 
to satisfy the tenants. I cannot say that his scheme strikes me as very 
statesmanlike, though doubtless well meant. The Irish priests, or a part 
of them, have taken the opportunity to put out a manifesto assuring us 
that any such proposal would be useless. Their remedy appears to be 
nothing short of a repeal of the union and a recognition of the separate 
nationality of Ireland. In short, one party would be content with nothing 
but forcible suppression of the whole Irish people, and the opposite will 
be content with nothing but complete independence. Is any compromise 
possible? To find one will at least tax the abilities of our best states- 
men. 


If I were to sum up the impression derived from this cursory survey. 
it would doubtless be in some respects unfavorable. Yet I feel a confidence 
that the present difficulties of our position will probably lead to better 
things. The truth seems to be that we have gone on so long in a stupid 
complacency and boundless satisfaction with our old institutions that we sud- 
denly find a large arrear of work upon our hands. The old semi-aristocratic 
forms are no longer suited to the day, and a thorough break-up of some 
kind must take place. We are on the eve of something like a revolution. 
I do not for a moment mean that we shall have any repetition of the scenes 
of 1789. There is no danger of seeing the guillotine erected in Trafalgar 
Square or the Thames full of aristocratic corpses. And one reason is that 
the governing classes are as fully convinced as others of the necessity of 
some profound changes. It may be that when they mean to give an inch 
we shall take an ell, and that they will find it hard to relax their grasp 
without having their fingers forced open altogether. When we once begin 
to change, it is hard to say how soon we shall stop ; but that great changes 


are impending seems to be generally agreed, as also that they will be 


brought about in a constitutional manner. Nor do I see, in spite of many 
grievances and much conservative stupidity, that the country is at all 
wanting in the talent or the energy which is necessary to secure the desired 
results. We shall have an era of excitement very unlike the quiet indif- 
ference characteristic of the Palmerstonian era ; and, if no unexpected con- 
tingencies occur, I think we may have sanguine hopes that the fermentation 
will end before long in producing a far better social and political state of 
things than we have lately enjoyed. 
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Correspondence. 


BISHOP DUPANLOUP AND WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 
To THe Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Allow me to beg that you will correct a singular mistake in your issue 
of January 2, in which paper, I have lately noticed, you say: “One of the 
most singular manifestatious of the hostility of the priests to modern ideas 
is the opposition of the French clergy, headed by the now famous Bishop of 


Orleans, M. Dupanloup, to the movement for the higher education of | 
women. All attempts to teach women to think, to give them any other | 


education than what is called the ‘ education of the heart,’ and which is 
supplied by priests, they treat, and rightly, as a blow struck at the suvre- 
macy of the Church,” etc., etc. Nothing can be more incorrect than this 
statement concerning Bishop Dupanloup; you might with equal truth say 
that the Republican party of the United States, with Thaddeus Stevens at 
their head, had united in opposing negro suffrage ; for Thaddeus Stevens is 
no greater advocate of colored men’s voting than is Monseigneur Dupanloup 
of the education and cultivation of women. Of this you can easily convince 
yourselves by reading his excellent article, published in the October and 
November numbers of the Catholic World, on “ Learned and Studious 
Women.” One more able, complete, and instructive you could scarcely 
find; or one, I should say, judging from the reformatory views you have 
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| Octeanal position until he had made some effort to ascertain what that posi 
| tion was—no very difficult undertaking, I should suppose, in the present case. 
| In conclusion, let me add that I think, apart from the well-known excellence 
|of Monseigneur Duapanloup’s character, courtesy is particularly due to him 
jat our hands, from the fact that in our late civil contest, when there were 
so few noted men in Europe who did aught by voice or pen to assist tive 
| cause of the North, he was one of those few, and I consider that he ia enti- 
| tled not only to the respect and admiration of all Catholics, but of all loyal 
Americans. CARCLINE E, Wuite. 
412 Sprece Street, PHILADELPHIA, January 19, 1867. 





[We admit that we may have done Bishop Dupanloup injustice. 
The article in the Catholic World was noticed in the Nation in terms 
of strong commendation at the time of its appearance. 
‘that the bishop was opposed to “ the higher education of women,” as 
| we understand the term, was derived from his violently denunciatory 
letter to M. Duruy, which we have, unfortunately, not preserved, but 
which would have justified, it seemed to us, even stronger censure 
than we expressed, and which was criticised by the French and En- 
glish press in the same spirit as by us. 
an explanation by Cardinal Bonnechose, if we remember rightly, that 
| the letter was written under a mistaken idea of the object of the minis- 
'ter's circular. While, however, regretting that we should have done the 


Our impression 


We have since seen, however, 


expressed in your paper, more likely to meet your entire approval. In order | bishop injustice, either through oversight or misunderstanding, we must 
to confirm my assertion, I will make a few short extracts, although I feel add that we still believe if we came to enquire what he really means by 
that you can obtain but a poor idea of the beauty of the whole from these | “the higher education of women,” and under what conditions he 
disconnected fragments : | would have it carried on, we should find there is a fatal difference 

STUDY REGARDED AS A DUTY. | between our understanding of the term and his. The Austrian clergy, 


“The rights of women to intellectual culture are not merely rights— ‘and even the Pope himself, proclaim themselves at this moment the 


they are also duties. This is what makes them inalienable. If they were 
only rights, women could sacrifice them ; but they are duties. The sacrifice 
is either impossible or ruinous. This is the point of departure for all I have 
tosay. I declare unhesitatingly that it is a woman’s duty to study and 
educate herself, and that intellectual labor should have a place reserved 
among her special occupations and among her most important obligations.” 


PIETY WITHOUT INTELLECTUAL CULTURE NOT SUFFICIENT. 

“T have no hesitation in saying—and how many experiences have con- 
tributed to fortify my conviction—that there are times when piety itself 
does not suffice. Work, and sometimes very serious intellectual work, is 
required. Drawing and painting are not enough, unless the painting be of 
a very elevated character. What the hour calls for, is a strong and firm 
application of the understanding to some serious work, literary, philosophi- 
cal, or religious. Then will calmness, peace, serenity be restored. Let us 
acknowledge the truth. Rigid principles and empty occupations, devotion 
combined with a purely material or worldly life, make women destitute of 
resources in themselves, and sometimes insupportable to their husbands and 
children. But allow a woman two hours of hard study every day, during 


‘best friends of education in the world, but then the Austrians and 
| Italians do not believe them, no matter how many articles they write 
'and sermons they deliver, nor do we, When an Austrian or French 
bishop talks of “ education,” he talks of something utterly different, 
not in degree only but in kind, from what we understand by it, Per- 
haps their conception is the better of the two, but this is not a question 
we can discuss here.—Ep, Nation. } 
OLD-BOOK CATALOGUES, 

To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Drar Sir : Our attention has been called to an article in your paper ot 
this week, subject “A Catalogue [issued by this house] of Old Books.” 

The manuscript for the catalogue in question was made and prepared 
for the printer by the owner and proprietor of the books (a born French 





which the faculties of her soul can recover their balance, perplexities assume man). We have nothing to say in the matter excepting so far as the infer- 
their true proportions, good sense and judgment resume their sway, excite- | ences and intimations contained in the article may tend to injure our 


ment subside and peace re-enter the soul, then she will lift up her head | 
once more ; she will see that the intellectual life to which she aspires, in 
accordance with a craving implanted in her being by God himself, is not 
denied to her.” 


LOVE OF DRESS THE GREAT OBSTACLE TO STUDY. 


“The objection of want of time, the grand objection so often brought 
forward, remains to be examined. Have women the time to devote to in- 
tellectual pursuits? Let us be honest and confess that there are two obsta- 
cles to the leisure: talking and dress. Yes; the great misfortune of 
women is, that they indulge in long hours of conversation among themselves 
and about what, if not dress, gossip, and housekeeping ? : 

“ Now, nothing lowers the mind and soul like talking about tritles for 


hours, and there is but one method of remedying the evil—increase the time | 


devoted to study, thus shortening in an equal degree the hours frittered 
away in conversation, and supplying mental food far superior to the vulgar 
subjects that now exhaust so many minds and souls. 

“ As for dress, too much cannot be said against it, not only as a cause of 
ruin to women of the world, but a dissolvent of all earnestness even among 
virtuous Christian women. Dress! That is what wastes the time and ex- 
hausts the spirit of women; that is what takes them from their domestic 
duties, and not these poor, calumniated books. Every attentive observer 
will recognize, as I do, that it is a taste for the world and for dress that de- 
taches them from home interests far more than a taste for study.” 


From these extracts you can see how very far Monseigneur Dupanloup 


business. We do not profess to be very deeply versed in classical literature, 
| but we know enough to copy a title-page (dates and all) accurately, and to 
distinguish a “folio calf” from an octavo sheep, or a duodecimo turkey. 


We remain your obedient servants, 
LEAVITT, STREBEICGH & Cov. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Messrs. J. B. Lrpprncott & Co. have in press three works : “ Naphegyi’s 
| Album of Language, Illustrated by the Lord’s Prayer in One Handred Lan- 
guages ;” a new book by Hepworth Dixon with the title “ Spiritual Wives ;” 
“Annals of the Christian Commission,” written by the Reverend Lemuel 
Moss; “ A Manual of United States Surveying,” by J. H. Hawes, who has 
practised the rectangular survey of public lands in the West ; a novel called 
“ Abraham Page, Esquire ;’ and a work announced as “ The Science of 
Knowledge,” by J. G. Fichte—a new translation, we presume, of the cele- 
brated philosopher's “Ueber den Begriff der W issenschaftslehre.”—— A letter 
which has got into print informs us of the establishment of a new publish- 





is from being opposed to the “ higher education” of women. I do not, of ing house under the name of J. B. Ford & Co., and that its first venture wil! 
course, for a moment charge you with intentionally misinterpreting his sen- be the safe one of publishing a “Life of Christ,” by Mr. Beecher, who says 
timents, in order to add to the prejudice existing in the minds of many he has long meditated it.—— Messrs. Hurd & Houghton add to their list 
against the Roman Catholic Church. I am too well assured of your liber- “The Charities of New York,” by a writer who keeps his name unknown ; 
ality and freedom from bigotry to imagine such a thing, but allow me to “ Letters on International Copyright,” by Henry C. Carey ; the twelfth vol- 
say that I should not have expected to find in a journal of the ability and ume of Mr. Charles Allen’s “ Report of Cases Argued and Determined in the 
intelligence of yours an instance of so great carelessness. I do not think Supreme Court of Massachusetts ;” and four books reprinted from London 
any one should have attempted to comment so severely upon the Bishop of S.ciety, all in paper covers and all illustrated. Their titles are as follows : 





~I 
bo 


* Beautiful Miss Ji nso yn ;’’ “ May Eaglestone’s Lover ;” “ Sketches of Club | 
‘ and “ Sketches of Society and Travel,” by the “ Lambeth Casual.” 
We have r 


ologist Bopp, lately dec 


— 


ed a catalogue of the library left by the great phil. | 


for distribution. The 
together, bids to be received until March 1. We 


. ‘T ’ ’ 
are offered for sale all 


hope the executors may be justified in their confidence that the collection 
can be successfully disposed of in this way. It is always sad to see a great 
man’s library dispersed to the four winds of heaven ; and there can be but 
few o “oe rs in existence which have such a unique value as this, as a gather- 
ing, in great part, of testimonial volumes. The authors’ autographs and 


inscriptions which it contains ought themselves to be worth no small sum. 
Why should not, as in many a like case before, some American institution 
step in and carry off the prize from European competitors? Even if our 
longer-established libraries are restrained, by scantiness of means, or by 
their possession already of a part of the works composing the collection, 
from bidding for it, there are others which, like the Peabody Institute in 
Baltimore, or the Cornell University, are just beginning, with more ample 
funds, and which, by seizing the opportunity here offered, would at once 
place themselves in an enviable condition as regards the department of 
linguistics. The sale is for the benefit of the widow, who, as we are in- 
formed on the best authority, is left in straitened circumstances. The great 
master, whom all the world looked up to and admired, was treated by his 
Government with a niggardliness which is apt to characterize their dealings 
with their literary and scientific servants; and in his later years of partial 
invalidism he wes obliged to eke out an insufficient salary by drawing upon 
his small store of savings in better times. It is not our duty to make up 
the shortcomings of the great Prussian monarchy ; yet there would be a 
satisfaction in helping to fulfil what must have been the last wishes of a 
man who has earned a title to the gratitude of all coming generations. 
Trabner & Co., of London, have catalogues, which may be had on applica- 
tion, and we observe that they offer to receive tenders for the purchase of 
the library. 


—‘ The Old Roman World ”’ is reviewed in the last North American by a 
critic who forfeits his title to the praise of geniality. The author reviewed 
is Doctor Lord—Doctor John Lord, let us say, for there is a David N. Lord. 
‘The latter has written one volume of an uncompleted epic on “ Visions of 
Paradise,” but ought not to be confounded with the author of “ The Old 
Roman World.” ‘The Worth American reviewer puts into parallel columns 
passages quoted from Doctor Lord’s book and passages which he happens to 
have read in Professor Philip Smith’s contributions to Doctor William 
Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography.” He applies his 
method to several cases of [columnar] parallelism, but it will be sufficient to 
exhibit one of many. Dr. Lord informs us that 

“ His (Polygnotus’s) pictures had nothing of that elaborate grouping, 
aided by the powers of perspective, so much admired in modern art. 
The figures were grouped in regular lines, as in the bas-reliefs upon a 
frieze.” 

Professor Smith says that 

“ Tis (Polygnotus’s) pictures had nothing of that elaborate, yet natural, 

grouping, aided by the powers of perspective, which is so much admired in 
modern works of art. The figures seem to have been grouped in regular lines, 
as in the bas-reliefs upon a frieze.” 
It will be seen that the words in italics are not to be found in Doctor Lord’s 
remarks. As the critic_himself confesses, Doctor Lord has put on record 
his contempt of a pedantic display of learning, yet the criticism cites not 
only quotations from Professor Smith’s articles, but passages from an essay 
written by Doctor Arnold—one which but few people have ever thought of 
reading. Itis a relief to turn to a “genial notice” which is published in 
the Methodist Quarterly Review. 

“ Doctor Lord,” says the second critic, “surveys the character of the 
congecutive ages with penetrative glances. The train of moral causes and 
effects is traced in the spirit of a true Christian philosophy. The style flows 
in perfect consistency with the subject in a grand, powerfal, majestic, trans- 
parent current. The last three chapters, in which he answers the ques- 
tions, Why did not Paganism arrest-the ruin ?and, Why did not Christianity 
arrest the ruin? and describes the legacy of the early church to future 
generations, are particularly original, vigorous, and truthful. The work is 
entitled to take a high place among our popular standards of Roman his- 
tory.” 

There is a difference, that the reader will at once perceive, between the 
way in which these reviewers treat their author. Under the one system of 
criticism merit is recognized, honor is freely given to honesty, industry, and 
ability. Under the other, there is no geniality ; literary charlatanism grows 
rauk ; honest, valuable workers are depressed and diseouraged. 
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—One of the small secrets of literature, as Mr. Anthony Trollope calls 
them, is revealed by the Bookseller for December. It concerns the Oul, a 
comic paper published in London, of which few Americans know anything, 

and of which most of us who know of it at all only know that it was on 
the side of the late Confederacy during the war of the rebellion. That it 
should have been so will not seem strange, now that the story of its origin 
is made known. At about midnight, one Saturday, some gentlemen were 
standing in the recess of a window in Lady Palmerston’s drawing-room, 
and were busily talking together. Lord Palmerston came up to them, and 
asked what it was about which they were deliberating. Somebody answered 
that they were considering the possibility of establishing a new paper, in 
which his lordship and whatever was to be found in her ladyship’s drawing- 
roum—love, marriage, and diplomacy—should be heartily quizzed, “ What 
next?” Lord Palmerston is represented as saying. “ A conspiracy in my 
own house! Youowls!” So the establishment of the new paper having 
been decided on, Lord Palmerston’s term of reproach suggested a title, and 
on the same night, at the St. James’s Club, the distribution of parts for the 
first number was made. There was no thought of profit, so the financial 
arrangements were soon made, and a small news-vender was installed as pub- 
lisher. Among the early contributors were Messrs. Borthwick and Laurence 
Oliphant, the Honorable Evelyn Ashley, Lord Palmerston’s private secretary, 
Lord Houghton, Max Schlesinger, Odo Russell, and the Honorable E. 
Ponsonby. Its deep insight into all impending marrying and giving in 
marriage in high life procured for the Owl celebrity and expensive advertise- 
ments, so that it was at once pecuniarily successful, and it was successful 
in another sense by reason of its wit and humor. But Palmerston died: 
the contributors were scattered, some going to India, some to Canada— 
leaving the kingdom on which the sun never shines for all parts of the em- 
pire on which the sun never sets—and the paper ceased to be what it had 
been. The editor of the Morning Post, however, who was one of its 
founders, stuck to it, and it is still profitable to its owners, though the pub- 
lic calls it dull. 


—Such male Americans as have been giving to women what they sus- 
pected to be too great respect and civility will be pleased to find that, after 
all, their conduct has been not without reason. La Liberté discovers a suffi- 
cient justification for them. They are conservators, it seems, of the tradi- 
tions of our colonial times. Once women were rare among us; so what 
more natural than that, being little known, they should be valued, liked, 
petted? Well, then, it was so that it happened, and so it still happens ; for 
on the western side of our giant Republic always there are new States in 
which women are few, and the old colonial tradition in regard to their value 
is always kept in full life and strength. So La Liberté goes on. There is 
nothing beats a Frenchman at philosophizing—except a philosopher—and 
jt may be worth while to hear from our writer what it is in our present con- 
dition that we owe to our inordinate deference to woman. In the first place, 
our men of science look to feminine approbation for a career, for 
place, honors, riches, glory. Feminine influence is felt even in col- 
leges and universities. Women invade the libraries, conservatories, 
museums. It is necessary to prepare for them beautiful saloons, orna- 
mented with all sorts of curiosities, whither they lead their admirers, 
where they chatter and prattle. In the United States the professor 
cannot succeed unless the American woman is pleased with him. There is 
serious danger that she will import into his severe domain trouble, feeble- 
ness, frivolity, superficiality. Even the astronomer of the Republic is not 
undevout ; women demand of him that he shall show them the rings of 
Saturn, the satellites of Jupiter, and he submits and does it. This last asser- 
tion seems incredible. 


—We mentioned some weeks ago the discovery by Mr. Charles Edmonds 
of a unique copy of a hitherto unknown edition of Shakespeare’s “ Venus 
and Adonis.” It was found in the house of Sir Charles Isham at Lamport, 
Northamptonshire, and that gentleman has consented to the printing in 
fac-simile of a few—we believe one hundred—copies of the work. 
The volume contains, it will be remembered, not only the “ Venus and 
Adonis,” but also a collection of pieces known as the “ Passionate Pil- 
grim,” “Epigrams and Elegies” by Sir John Davies and Christopher 
Marlow, and Marlow’s “Ovid’s Elegies.” In the same lumber-room where 
this precious volume was discovered Mr. Edmonds found many other works 
of the first degree of rarity, belonging to the Elizabethan era, and of some 
of these, too, Sir Charles will permit a reprint to be made. Bibliographers 
will also be interested in learning that by application to Joseph Smith, 
author and publisher, at No. 2 Oxford Street, Whitechapel, they may obtain 
‘A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books.” It contains more than two 
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thousand octavo pages, and describes, with occasional critical remarks and | ‘‘ one of the three or four women qui donnent le ton to Burope 


biographical notices, all books written by Quakers. 


—The number of new bocks, pamphlets, and other publications of a sin- 
gle year in Great Britain is now about four thousand. This is exclusive of 
reprints. In 1867, for example, there have appeared 4,144 new books and 
new editions. In 1866, the number was 4,204. In 1760, the new works 
published in Great Britain were about 93 in number. But this number is, 
exclusive of pamphlets and tracts. From 1800 to 1827, the average number 
had risen to 588; in 1836, it had risen to 1,332; and now, as we have said, 
it is not far from 4,000. So England reads about forty times as much as it 
did in the days when George the Third was king, or rather when he began 
to be king, and seven or eight times as much as it did in the end of his 
reign—the palmy days adorned by Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, Lamb, Wilson, 
and the others. As to the constituent parts of this mass of literature, it is 
thus divided : of religious works there are 849 ; of novels there are less than 
half as many, the number being 410; minor works of fiction and children’s 
books come between novels and books of a religious character, and number 
535; then come 257 volumes of annuals and serials, 212 works of travel 


and topograpby, 210 of English philology and education, 193 historical and | 
biographical works, 196 on European and classical theology and transla. | 


tions—whatever “ European theology ” may be—150 books of poetry and 
the drama. Next follow, in nearly equal numbers, works on politics and 
questions of the day, on science, on medicine and surgery, and on law. 
Books on trade and commerce, horticulture and agriculture, art and archi- | 
tecture, naval and military subjects, and books classed as miscellaneous, fill 
out the list, and make the total number 4,144. 


—A very fruitful comparison has been undertaken between the smallest 
and the largest republic of the world by Prof. Riittimann, of Ziirich, in a 


work entitled “Das nordamerikanische Bundesstaatsrecht verglichen | 


mit den politischen Einrichtungen der Schweiz,” of which the first volume 
is mentioned by the Chronicle. The author’s interpretation of our funda- 
mental law is shown by his rejecting Calhoun’s theory of nullification, and 
the freshness of his information by his remarks upon the evil effects of an 
elective judiciary, illustrated by the example of New York. The second 
volume is promised for this year, “ giving an account of the whole material 
resources of the federal power.’’——A. Bastian’s book on “ The Nations of 
Eastern Asia” (Die Vélker der dstlichen Asien) is a valuable and timely 
contribution to the geography and ethnography of that once remote conti- 
nent. The fourth volume, just published, contains the author’s account of 
his journey through Cambodia to Cochin-China. He intends to treat, in 
the next volume, of Japan, China, and the Archipelago (more especially 
Singapore, Batavia, and Manilla), and in the sixth volume of Mongolia and | 
Siberia, and his return through the Caucasus, Southern Russia, and Galicia. | 
The final volume will contain an essay on Buddhism. —— The third section of | 
the third volume of Wilhelm von Giesebrecht’s “Geschichte der deutschen | 
Kaiserzeit ” (History of the Times of the German Emperors), which has 
just appeared, relates to the rule of Henry V., and gives, as usual, copious 
references. 


——* Das deutsche Land,” or Germany, in its characteristic traits and his- | 


torical relations, by Dr. T. Kutzen, is written in a warm and genial spirit, 


but presupposes an acquaintance with the history and geography of the | 


country. 








“THE MANNERS OF THE DAY” IN PARIS.* 


THE common aim of French littérateurs at the present moment seems to 
be to out-do Juvenal on his own line, and M. Feydeau has bent his bow last, 
and, we may say, shot furthest. It is hardly needful to say that his story 
is a tale of the seventh commandment, as that injunction is handled in 
French fictitious literature. It is filled with all manner of indecent episodes, 


and terminates in an incident so monstrous that its exact nature is not even | , ” : ‘ 
| sternly didactic than the one just mentioned, so long as they pretend to teach 


hinted to us, and the heroine, in consequence of her share in it, is despatched 
by her husband to a madhouse. We can imagine the indignation of M. 
Feydeau’s confréres at his having been beforehand with them in this charm. 
ing contrivance. The next one who writes a novel will have, under penalty 
of seeming insufferably prudish, to invent something gtill more exasperat- 
ing; for tLe public desires are irritated with each successive dose of its 
stimulus, and it is not easy to see what they will finally require. The hero 
of M. Feydeau’s work is a young professor, “the hope of the university,” 
whose life is made wretched by his passion for the Comtesse de Chilis, 


* “ La Comtesse de Chalis; ou les Moeurs du Jour. Par Ernest Feydeau.” Paris 
Michel Lévy. 1888. 





The work occupies the front rank among German histories. | 
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M. Feydea 
‘concludes triumphantly in favor of a literal interpretation ond a strict ob 
servation of the seventh commandment aforesaid. Toward the close of 


his story the hero is made to exclaim: ** Who does not dream at twenty of 
having a married woman for mistress? C'est si jlaiteur! et si camur 
But it drags us through shame watil, at the end, we despise ourselves.” lt 
has been only a subordinate intention of the author, however, to 
this undisputed conclusion. His chief purpose is to show “ota degraded 
how (in its own language) “ excanaillé” the tone of the best society must have 
become when suck women as Madame de Chalis are its queens, and such 
creatures as a little beast of a prince, who is another of her lovers, its pala 
dins. The work is of a happy length; it is anything but dull ; the charac- 
ter of the Countess, in its utter ignobleness and triviality, leaves a vivid 
impression ; the incidents are highly ingenious, and hideous enough to 
| gratify the most fastidious taste. The moral passages, although numer- 
ous, are short, and in the last degree entertaining. When, for 
stance, soon after the beginning of the hero's intimacy with the Countess, 
{he undertakes to wean her from the vanities and follies which have 
hitherto occupied her attention, this is the way he does it 
finger to the stars, I explained to her, in language which I strove to make 
as clear as possible, the most formidable problems which have impassioncd 


lead us to 


“ Raising my 


humanity. I began by retracing the history of the probable formation oi 
/the worlds. I told their number, their distance from the earth,” ete., ete, 
ifor a page. “ An hour was enough for me to condense ina rapid imy 


sation the discoveries of Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, Newton, Laplace. It 
|took hardly another to pass in review the labors of Geoffroy Saint-Ililsir 
Lamarck, Lyell, Vogt, Darwin.” He then sketches for her the history of 
humanity, “toujours émouvante quoique toujours desolante ;" how empires 
have succeeded empires and perished “ by the exaggeration of the princi; 
|of invasion. India,” he continues, “ Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, Carthag: 
Greece, Rome, passed each in turn through my recital, with 
great men. But there was needed a conclusion to so many incoherent 


lls <¢sc fr at 


events, and this conclusion, as I thought, could only consist in principles of 
| fixed morality, leading toa rule of conduct.” This rule the speaker | 
ceeds to unfold, in a voluminous manner, through eight more pages, in the 


course of which, by the way, he attributes the social corruption of Paris to 
‘the “ infection of the manners of foreigners,” who flock t! hit hi r “by virtue 
of that attraction which the French character has always exerted on 
neighboring nations.” The upshot of it all is that the Countess straight- 
way modifies her manner of life, and under his direction devotes several 
weeks to teaching her children to read, enjoys “ the pleasure of giving, the 
most noble which the human species knows,” visits the humble st cottages, 
| and Revers over “nauseous beds where misery tossed side by side w ith s suf. 
| fe ering.” He, meanwhile, subjects her to a course of sound reading, “ striv- 
ing to maintain her in a sort of intellectual juste milieu, equally removed 
| from rigorism and from license,” and, in fine, to combine instruction with 
amusement. 
If an American were to write the history of a woman's conversion in 
| this supremely flippant way, we should not know what to be most amused 
And yet to the average French mind 
| the sentimental portions of M. Feydeau’s narrative will doubtless seem 
| very natural and touching. Even to such a reader, however, they must 
yield in reality and interest to the more repulsive portions. So long as the 





| with, his puerility or his pedantry. 


| exploits of vice are so clearly described, so long will books of this class con 
| tinue to be read for the sake of their pictures of vice. 
rate descriptions of deformed natures and perverted feelings may do a 


t is true that accu- 


certain amount of good. No doubt, by their vivid representations of the 
extreme of certain illicit paths, they inspire fresh young minds with a mis- 
trust and a loathing which stiffen their limbs against the first easy steps. 
We feel certain that that very superior work, “ Madame Bovary,” for exam- 
ple, has done in the aggregate a vast deal of real service. But to minds 
which have once parted with their freshness and youth, works even more 


exclusively by example, will be sure to do more harm than good. Such 
books are useful only as they stimulate thought, and the great objection to 
them is that prima facie—for superficial readers—they tend to repress 
thought. One may say that the great mass of readers are superficial, that 
it is only here and there that they possess sufficient moral vigor to react 
against the subtle drowsiness of conscience which accompanies the 
perusal of the worka to which we allude, and one is therefore almost led to 
write them down. Bat one ends by feeling the pulse of his own con 
science, and, finding it steady, concludes that, on the whole, in the 
interest of art it is good policy to prohibit nothing which makes a claim to 
js merit. 
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M. Feydeau’s novel goes beyond this, and makes a claim to be con- 
sidered as a work of edification. Under this head, for the reasons we 
have suggested—for the want of substance and penetration in the moral 
clement of the narrative—we consider it a total failure. Viewed as a work 
of art, it is not much better. It has no originality or beauty, and no partic- 
ular charm beyond the luck of having cOme out of a good literary school. 
Thanks to their Juvenalian literature (among other things), the citizens 
of the French capital are winning an odd reputation in unsophisticated 
foreign lands. It certainly seems unfair toward a poor sinner to take 
advantage of his peccavi to ventilate your own superior virtue, but it takes a 


Argus, to say nothing of the love existing between Sebastian and Temple 
Drake. 
But, on the whole, we think it not-quite fair to presume that the 
author had plot or catastrophe seriously in mind when she wrote her story. 
|“ Temple House” is intended as an attempt at the painting of character, or 
| agallery for the exhibition of pictures of Argus, Sebastian, Roxalana, and the 
others. Argus is of an old New England family, has been a sea-captain, is 
| now forty years old, was always poor, but just before the story commences 
is still further impoverished by the extravagance of a rascally brother, and 
lives meanly in the ancient house of the Temples, a decaying old build- 
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vast deal of magnanimity to prevent one from doing so. One may almost ing in a decayed town which, we are told, is in New England. Argus 
say, indeed, that it is the sinner’s fault if youdo. What business else had | is a self-contained, cynical philosopher. He smokes continually. He 
he to be full and so graphic in his avowal? Still, we shall be none the | drinks at a sitting two and three quarts of brandy. He is at times brutally 
worse for closing up the interview by a speedy absolution. The desire to| and heartlessly coarse and cruel in his speech, though he never loses 
properly qualify one’s mind for an enlightened abhorrence of vice by the | his temper ; he makes the pleasing remarks of Rochester with the coolness 
perusal of such books as the “Comtesse de Chilis” seems to us by no| of Mephistopheles. At other times his manners are even courtly in their 
means the least reprehensible trait of the “ manners of the day,” and any | finish. Indifference he carries to its highest pitch. Mrs. Stoddard does not 
thing but a symptom of reaction against them. But we cannot help believ-| gay so, but we know his whole family: he would kill his only surviving 
ing that, in the great city where they have reached the extravagant pitch | grandmother every day in the week in a perfectly easy manner, a kind of a 
registered by M. Feydeau, a reaction is destined to come, either in peace or | casual way, and then with a cigar—which we should “instinctively feel 
in violence. Meanwhile, in other great cities where things are fortunately | was of the best quality ”—would walk among the shrubbery and scent the 
not quite so bad, we can very well afford to let Parisian chroniclers pile up | evening air, expressing doubts as to the immortality of the soul, and making 


documents for future antiquarians without trying too hard to keep our own 
contemporaneous researches on a level with our natural enthusiasm for 
propriety—lest some day they should get ahead of it. 








“TEMPLE HOUSE.”* 


Tuk chief figure in “ Temple House”’ is Argus Gates, a man of the sort 
which female novelists, considered as intellectual beings, have been for a 
long time asking us toadmire. Next is Sebastian Ford, a man of the sort 
which female novelists, considered as creatures of sentiment and poetic pas- 
sion, depict as all but irresistible. Then we have John Carfield, who 
addresses himself to the animal side of female novelists. There are other 
male personages in the book, and there are several female figures—Roxal- 
ana Gates, Temple Drake, and, most important, Virginia Brande, whom the 
tall, florid, deep-voiced, insolent, and sensual Carfield desires to marry, who 
loves or thinks she loves Argus Gates, icy, misanthropic, blaspheming, 
proud, sceptical, middle-aged, poor, scornful, cigar-smoking, epigrammatic, 
bitter; whom, finally, the olive-tinted, dreamy, sympathetic, hot-blooded, 
beautiful Sebastian seems to love, and who, if we do not mistake Mrs. 
Stoddard’s intentions, is going, in turn, to love the creole. 

If we do not mistake the author’s intentions, we say. We may as well 
secure the reader of the story from a possible disappointment by informing 
him that “ Temple House” is a story that has no end. Properly enough, 
too, for it has almost no plot, and should have no catastrophe—no ultimate 
result to which various actions tend. Not, for the matter of that, that it is 
uncommon to find writers as clever as Mrs. Stoddard putting into the last 
pages of a novel some inconsequent event, calamitous or fortunate, which is 
to be accepted as the natural upshot of the events of the other pages. But 
Mrs. Stoddard, whatever other mistakes she has fallen into, bas not fallen 
into this one. We hardly know why. She has an inveterate habit of deal- 
ing in hints and innuendoes ; perhaps that is the reason ; perhaps to her the 
conclusion seems perfectly intelligible, though we make nothing of it, 
or, if we make anything, it is this—that a woman needs two men. But we 
are not willing to say that the novel is meant to teach this lesson, and 
say sincerely that we distrust ourown judgmentin the matter. For we found 
very many single sentences, epigrammatic and philosophic, as we read 
through the book, of which we could not get the meaning, and we suppose 
that, in the case of a writer so perspicuous in style as Mrs. Stoddard, this is 
to be attributed to our inability to follow the subtle shiftings of her thought. 
Sometimes we understood her clearly and easily, but sometimes only with 
difficulty and vaguely ; and though we paid her the compliment of always 
thinking she was saying something worth hearing, and of trying to com- 
prehend what it was, yet sometimes we understood her neither fully nor 
partly, neither clearly nor obscurely, but simply not at all. The book 
may, therefore, really have an end which we missed finding. But we think 
that it either ought not to have any end, or ought logically to have the 
one—bardly supposable as meant by the author—which we have mentioned 
—Virginia ought to marry Argus, and have in Sebastian a lover. If we say 
that Argus, out of his friendship for Sebastian, probably yields him Vir- 
ginia, still we have on our hands Virginia’s long and powerful love for 


** Temple House. A Novel. By Elizabeth Stoddard.” New York: G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co. 


severe remarks on woman and the clergy. We quote a passage in which 
at one and the same time this being of iron and ice exhibits his profanity, 
his independence, his brutality and his suavity, his knowledge of the world 
and his empire over others. Let us remark first that his niece Tempe 
bursts into the house one day where Argus is sitting with Roxalana, and 
announces angrily that she wants pocket-money, and requires to be inform- 
ed why she is kept so shabbily. Argus ventures to offer this suggestion : 
“ T will tell you why you cannot have money. Your father robbed me of so 
much that I shall never be able to be generous to his daughter.”—*“ It's 
a lie!” Tempe interjects—‘“ And I will tell you a way to get money. Marry 
it.” Thereupon Tempe marries a rich young man who shortly afterwards 
dies. Argus is present at the wedding, where he is, as regards Miss Vir- 
ginia, polished, though dreadfully cynical, as may be seen in the quota- 
tion below, but where, as regards John Drake, he “sits down on him,” as 
they say, with severity : . 

“Tempe is going on a journey,” she says. “ You will miss her.” 

“T have just been speaking with that blonde puppy, her husband, about 
it. I have no idea that I shall suffer in her absence. How do you think he 
will enjoy himself in my society? They are to be with us, you know.” 

“T am almost sorry to hear that.” 

“Why are you sorry ?” 

“T like the house as it is; the intrusion of a stranger may change its 

t.” 

“This is one of your whims. You remind me of those French women 
who retire to a convent for a week or two of prayer and bread and water. 
When they return to the world their lovers’ oaths have a new charm, and 
their wine a fresh sparkle.” 

“ Don’t hurt me.” 

Argus looked at her, and his eyes blazed with a quick mischievous fire. 
It was impossible for her, with ali her sense of conventionality, not to show 
that she felt his glances. 

“T like to hurt you,” he said. 

John Drake appealed to them, and smilingly nodded to Virginia. His 
bright silken hair spread wildly round his head ; his delicate face was deep- 
ly flushed, his mouth was half open, and as he approached his gait was un- 
a you,” said Argus, “ you are drunk.” 

Virginia rose, and drew John’s arm towards her. 

“Come,” she said, “ I want to see your mother’s celebrated cactus plants. 
I know where they are; will you show them to me?” 

Argus, of course, possesses—let us say this in the interest of the female 
producers of fiction, who often construct a hero who is a sad fool, but never 
one who hag not some really manly traits,—Argus, of course, possesses the 
courage of a paladin, as much nerve and strength as if he were not a loafing 
smoker, and, when roused, as much energy as an earthquake. One day he 
sits and reads comedies—Wycherly’s, we fear, or Mr. Congreve’s. His 
women folk and a most astonishing creature of a sailor urge him in their 
various ways to take a stroll down to the harbor-bar and save a shipwrecked 
crew. What does hedo? He smiles superior, he lights a cigar, he looks 
at the weather, and returns to his comedy. By and by, however, this man 
who knows everything, who can do everything, who is never at a loss, who 
is always cool, looks at the weathercock, makes a subtle, mocking reference 
to his winding-sheet, goes down to the beach, and saves a young man’s life. 
It is Sebastian Ford, a young gentleman of half-English, half-Portuguese 
blood, who flees from home because he discovers his mother’s guilty con- 
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his own, and is finally cast on shore in Kent harbor. Argus takes him, hope which allures weak men to madness and death, and incites strong 
insensible, into his house. It is on this same night that we discover the men to pluck the jewels from the crown of life, and wearthem as kings.” — 
possible tenderness of the bitter, world-weary man. Sebastian, waking 
from his swoon, finds Argus watching by his bed, and thus these two con- | 








verse, swearing friendship, or rather finding it inexplicably made to their | NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JANUARY. 

hands: | Tus North American has, we see, formally discarded its old ruie, and 
Sebastian, aware of the physical strain he had gone through, was amaz- in this number, except as regards the critical notices, gives at the end of the 

ed at his increasing brightness and deep refreshment. articles the author's name. To this there can be no objection ; for, what- 


“ How do you do it, Argus ?” he pec h — ever they once were, quarterly reviews are nowadays only quarterly volumes 

“ ’ * : ’ | . i ’ 

“ lt et elu there will be such a storm again? of essays, and the arguments, weighty or otherwise, against the anonymous 

“ Because I observe you through a number of glasses? It is my telescopic §YStem as applied to writing in daily and weekly periodicals, have no app!! 
way. Iam a marine, you know—one of the shelved monsters of the deep. cation to the case of reviews, which no longer serve, and but very seldom 


Have you a fancy to start a museum ?” aim to serve, any particular party. The corrector of th , 
: : Bria i a , . } . e press, by the way, 
“ Yes,—and begin with that curiosity between men—our friendship. 7P ad = — . 


“ ] said, ‘ your friend.’ Iam not inclined to twist my mouth with re- | would do well to watch closely in future for a confusion of the plural and 
peating a phrase I have not used for forty-one years.” singular forms of the first personal pronoun, two or three instances of which 
“ Heavens! how old are you ?” we observed in reading through the articles. 


“ Forty-one.” The writers in the number for January are Mr. C, F. Ac Jr. (* Bos. 
Sebastian pulled his moustache with the air of solving a problem, and ; y ato Mr. C. ¥. Adame, Je. (“ Bos 


Argus walked up and down the room as if there was no problem left him to | ‘°” ") Mr. W. m ane (“Francesco Dall’ Ongaro’s Stornelli”), Mr. 

solve. Each observed the other furtively, and both felt a sentiment new to Samuel Eliot (“ Fraser’s Report on the Common School System"), Mr. A. S, 

them. : : deg | Hill (“* The Character of Jonathan Swift”), Mr. E. L. Godkin (“ Co opera 
t I have provoked Nature into a conspiracy,” said Argus at length. Ki, |tion”), Mr. A. G. Browne (“ Governor Andrew”), Mr. Sidney G. Fisher 

experience something akin to the Jdea/. I have refused to learn it from). ”’. emotions the ' Wi i : 

ordinary circumstances—she has thrown you towards me.” i Nominating enamenanien ), Mr. owen « iteheraft”), and the anony 
“ and IJ,” replied Sebastian, “find something in the Real, which I have | mous writer of a paper entitled “ Railroad Management.” 

struggled against. I'll try a few steps on the floor, too.” { Mr. Lowell’s article is unsigned, he being an editor of the review, but 
He slipped from the cot, and stood dizzy and reeling. of course his hand is unmistakable. The article is not to be called any- 


“Steady,” said Argus, approaching him; “you still have on your sea : : f 
lege.” y gus, app & One y | thing like exhaustive or very well compacted. As a whole, it is not care- 


Sebastian flung his arms round the neck of Argus, and kissed his cheek. | fully finished, but it is carefully finished and fine—of course, again—as 


" < | regards the style merely, and the wit of it leaves possible no doubt of its 
We may as well have done with Argus at once; so we give a scene| ‘ . : ; - . ; 
? ; Ae er |authorship. It may be described as telling stories drawn from many curi 
which shows him when Virginia Brande is impelled to make her love | 


known to him, He is sitting asleep, or apparently asleep, in a summer. | °“ books on witchcraft, and has, perhaps, less to do with the book—Up 
oad ; é , P y P, ; | ham’s “ Salem Witchcraft’”—which gave occasion for its production than 
‘ }one could wish. For who knows old or new New England so well as Mr. 
She watched the light playing over his cold, steadfast face ; his bowed | Lowell? and all the good and bad of old New England, and much of the 
head and long drooping hands, so fixed and motionless in their pale hue, | good and bad of new New England, was in Salem in the end of the seven 
reminding her of the pictures in illuminated missals. Stooping towards | But besides it ‘ itl efits ager 2 
him, she softly put her hands in his, and was caught in aniron grasp. Ar- | teenth century. = x3 as ite wit and the cutefthe-way reading which 
gus stood up, wide awake, and drew her close to him; their eyes met, and | it shows, and with which it makes the reader partially acquainted, the arti- 
a he ry 7 — i ics tas . | cle has many remarks which display insight into human nature, moral and 
; y, my girl, Virginia,” he whispered, turning his face away; but, | intellectual, and to read it without profit is almo.t as impossible as to read 
she struck him slightly, and said : ’ ig = — 
“ Look po pe vo as me something.” | it without lively pleasure. And it is suggested to us to say, although we 
He was obliged to meet her eyes again, and as he did soa faint streak of | take Mr. Lowell’s warning against scorning our ancestors, that one cannot 
pore eer his a \ It seemed to him that he was recalling some- | jook on this picture of what was believed, especially of what was conse- 
thing iat had, happened ong ago erent or Incident, whic perpleted quently done a couple of huadre sears ago without taking hope for the 
head involuntarily. Virginia started backwards as if frightened, and her | future of the race, and something more of comfort in the spectacle of the 
hat fell off, dropping between them. Argus frowned at it, and said, “ Dam | present. This is not an entirely delightful age, but, after all, we shall never 
oo a — oe it up. = she — rs ig — co pep to- | see Chief-Justice Chase and the other justices ordering to the rack old 
wards the door of the summer-house, still facing him; she loo 80 sweet, | F ; cacidil ; S it on 
and sincere, and so indescribably dignified withal, that he felt a pang of re- | Wena nEne WH hanthy saigastens was Satan, end seeking De. 


gret to have her go, and said, ‘“‘ Damnation!” again. | Forney, say, how] in a neighboring chamber, as if in great torment, in order 
“Only oaths, Argus?” | to terrify the accused into confession. 


Her face looked set now, and there were hurt smiles in her beautiful | Mr. Howells has written two or three articles partly biographical, 
eyes. He sprang to her. | 


“You would have me confess, Virginia, that I am a man, after all, and | and in greater part critical, on modern Italian minor poetry—on modern 
that I know I am touched by the flame burning in you. Does it please you [Italian poetry, indeed, for it is not injustice to call it all minor 
to hearme? As for oaths,—come here—put your head over my heart,—it poetry. In this latest essay we learn about Francseco Dall’ Ongaro, Mr. 
swears by what it must reject.” | Howells does not confine himself and us to sympathetic criticism—criticism 
Argus we have seen and Sebastian we have seen ; it remains to let Mr. acute sometimes as well as sympathetic—but gives translations of some of 
Carfield come into view. He has been living for some time at Mr. Brande’s, that series of poems in which Dall’ Ongaro did for the Italian struggle of 
has lent the old gentleman money, and is everywhere looked on as the 1848 and 1859, and of to-day, for that matter, what Dobell and Alexander 
accepted suitor of Miss Virginia. On one occasion, just before intruding | Smith did not nearly s0 well — hardly well at all—for the English Crimean 
himself into the lady’s chamber with intent to compromise her so fatally war. Thus we are ourselves enabled to make a fair judgment of the poet—a 
that she perforce must marry him, he discourses to her after the fashion, judgment at any rate that is not too unfair; for whatever else poets lose in 
which would please or has pleased, Mr. Whitman : | translation—prettinesses, beauties even—they do not lose much in weight in 
“It may be absurd, but do you know that I expect to marry yon? When essentials. A pleasant and instructive volume might be made out of Mr. 
your father came to see my father, his old friend, worth—let me see how Howells’s essays on these later poets, and the essay on Italian comedy which 
pce: ae on — thousand dollars—I heard him describe his) was not long since published. 
eal dn LoeProcse yore Ro gay ner Ne te pone ohana data Governor Andrew's fervent, large, simple nature is very well revealed in 
clever, sharp old man. He said, ‘Go to Kent.’ I came, and am not sorry , Mr. Browne's character of him, which will strongly confirm those who knew 
for coming. There is a hundred thousand dollars of my money here ; every him in their high opinion of that able and good man. The article is very 


day ¢ my stay has cost me hundreds. I gamble nou the Forge for your | cleverly composed, if it is what it is by design, for its simplicity and tho 
Te jon ‘eal = rage pediocin . ine ene aaa ‘a! a ge a fu oy absence of pretension in it are quite in harmony with its subject-matter. It 
We are procreators, providers, protectors, but we are lustful, acute, selfish , is to be hoped that Governor Andrew's biographer, in writing the forth- 
for you women ; the best, wisest, most tender herois also whatIsay. What coming life, will draw largely upon Mr. Browne's recollections ; and if Mr. 
would be the form of society if it were not so? When our functions cease, Browne can do.as well by the historieal as he has done by the personal side 
let us be children again, and gentle, fulfilling the charities, and bridge our f th ie hy. i if the life of his chief might have 
way to heaven. Be my wife, give me children; divide with me the goods | © the qevernen’s Liegrapay, i scome . hs rhegeseatte - tes " a 
of this world; change the look which is in your eyes sometimes—an expec- | been as weil done by him—though he is evidently an uppractised writer—as 
tation of the thin, airy goods of the next world—and meet mine with that | by any one that could lave been selected. 








me 
(6 The 
Articles of more or less value, none of them uninteresting, but all of | 
less interest than those previously mentioned, are that entitled “ Boston,” | 
that on “Nominating Conventions,” that on Mr. Fraser's book, and | 
on “ Railroad Management.” The one last mentioned is thus far | 
valuable, that it gives some facts concerning the relative merits as | 


regards speed, cost, and safety of American and foreign railroads, | 
ilaving us, the author ends with advice to the} 
corporations, counselling them to make use of all inventions which will | 
make fuel cheaper, improve the road-ways and give better machinery, and | 
ta system of regular promotion, only advancing such officials as 
rendered faithful and efficient service. This is good advice, but such, we 
ne, as the unaided average director must have already often given him- 
Still, the article, though it does not treat of those questions touching 
railroads in which the general public are most interested, is sound and in- 
structive, and by stockholders, at least, will be pronounced interesting. | 
Mr, Adams’s article is of more interest to Bostonians than other people ; 
but we are all more or less Bostonians. He recounts the well-known story 
of the city’s comparative decline, and recounts it in vigorous language, but 
he does more; he is a voice crying in the wilderness, but also he is a 
voice which directs to paths. Boston, he thinks, may yet be restored to a 
place among cosmopolitan cities, may be saved from impending provincial- 
ism, from becoming merely a seat of commerce with the Dominion of Canada, 
and an exchange for merely New England merchants. He believes that if | 
there were to be appointed a board of commissioners, whose duty it shouid 
be to study the causes of Boston’s commercial decadence, as Horace Mann and 
his coadjutors studied the failure of the Massachusetts school system, as the 
Ilarbor Commissioners have studied the condition of the harbor, as several 
other Massachusetts commissions have recently addre:sed themselves to var- 
ious subjects, a way would be found to raise the city to her old rank. The ef- 
forts towards that end which have been made hitherto, have been, he says, 
spasmodic, and therefore of noeffect. A commission would, he thinks, find oug 
precisely what is needed, and Boston could then go to work intelligently. 
It seems not impossible that something of the kind might be done, Bos. 
tonians have helped to make many other cities great, and certainly worse 
things could be wished for the country than that the influence of Boston 
should be increased. 

Mr. Eliot's review of Mr. Fraser’s excellent report is useful and readable. 
Mr. Eliot, while admitting the full weight ef some, very successfully meets 
others of Mr. Fraser's objections to our school system—that one, for exam- 
ple, which urges that in American schools there is not enough of religion. 
We take a passage from a late account of the condition of children in a cer- 
tain English mining district : 
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“ Although it is painful to doso, we give a few illustrations of this igno- 
rance on religious subjects, taken from the answers of children: God is ‘a 
good man,’ or the ‘man in heaven.’ ‘I’ve heard of Christ, but don’t know 
what iis.’ ‘ Don't know where God lives, or about the world being made 
or who made it.’ ‘The Bible is not a book.’ ‘ Have not heard of Christ.’ 
‘ Don’t know if lama Christian, or what it is or means.’ “‘ The good and 
bad go to heaven alike.’ ‘ Them as is wicked shall be worshipped.’ ‘ When | 
people die they are burned, their souls and their bodies.’ ‘ All go into the | 
pithole, where them be burned.’ ‘They never get out and live again. | 
They have nota soul. I have notone.’ ‘ The soul does not live afterwards. 
It’s quite an end of people when they die.’ ‘The devil is a good person ; | 
don’t know where he lives.’ ‘Christ was a wicked man.’ ‘ Don’t know 
what prayer means, or who it is said to.’” 








In making this quotation, we are as far as possible from the spirit which | 
indulges in a ¢u quogue. The kind and fair tone of Mr. Fraser’s book would | 
disarm even a disputant badly addicted to that substitute for argument. But 
one reads such things and sees a reason why English Christians may be more 
anxious than Americans can be to make their schools give definite instruc- 
tion in religion, and for another thing, such statements of facts suggest the 
thought that any instruction whatever that a school teacher could give such 
unfortunate children must be, in a high degree, religious. 

Mr. Fisher's essay is an attempt at answering the question which the 
Philadelphia Union League some months since propounded. Mr. Fisher would 
secure the nomination of good men by establishing boards of nominors. 
These he would have composed of native.American white citizens, not less 
than forty years old, educated according to a standard fixed by law, possessed | 
of a certain amount of property or income, regularly elected, sworn to the | 
faithful performance of their duty, and liable to a stated punishment if con- 
victed of unfaithfulness, Then he would have it ordained by law that any 
man Wishing to hold office should send in his name to the nominating | 
boards, and that then these should, or should not, present it to the electors. | 
The adoption of this scheme is, of course, hopeless. If it could do what | 
it offers to do, it would be rejected. But we are persuaded, had this State 





made it into law on the first of the current month, that before the first day | 
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of January, 1869, Mr. Fernando Wood’s name would be found in the list of 
New York nominors. To raise the voter is the way to get good men raised 
into office. 

Mr. Adams Hill, in his article on Swift, earns the praise due to industry. 
A good deal—perhaps all—of what Swift’s friends have said in his favor 
Mr. Hill states, and in good enough English. To what can justly be said 
against his client for the nonce Mr. Hill pays too little attention, and we 
get no complete view of the man. Indeed, the paper is so unjudicial in 
tone that one gets from its perusal not quite so much satisfaction as might 
be wished. 

The literary notices in this number are none of them less than fairly 
good, and some are to be highly praised—as the review of Maudsley’s 
“ Physiology and Pathology of the Mind ;” of Dr. Peabody’s last work, and 
of the “Old Roman World” of Doctor John Lord. Doctor Lord, weshould 
say, will hardly publish many more books. Moral indignation is not poured 


‘out by his reviewer ; but facts are brought to bear on him in a way that 


makes one pity him almost more than a Christian ought to bear. 








Recent Repubdlications.—There is a good deal of very clever writing of 
the keen and witty controversial sort in English religious journals, and 
in the pamphlets which are constantly published by one or another 
sectarian champion. We, over here, however, most often do not un- 
derstand the merits of the particular controversies, so the writing 
of which we speak is almost wholly unread among us. Indeed, it 
is not far from being unreadable; the learning and acumen of the 
writers are apt to seem to us as if wasted on things essentially trivial, 
or, at best, of much less than vital importance; the wit is in great part 
unintelligible except to the clerical reader well up in the quarrels which 
constitute the late history of the Church of England, and then, too, sharp 
as much of it is, it very often is marked by a sort of small spitefulness, an 
unmanly littleness and bitterness which are pretty sure to sicken the lay 
reader—the reader, at any rate, who is a layman of some other Church than 
the English Episcopal, and who has no epecial reason for hating a “ Latitu- 
dinarian ” more than he hates an “ Attitudinarian ” or a “ Platitudinarian.” 
There were many thousands of people in England who took extreme 
unchristian pleasure, we suppose, in a recent conundrum which asserted 
that Eve before she fell was Fve-angelical, but afterwards took to vestments ; 
and there were thousands of others deeply pained and grieved by it. But 
nearly all Americans would have to take a course of Sundays with the young 
gentlemen up at St. Alban’s before they would see the heinousness of it, or 
why it was thought to be a good joke. This pamphlet,* then, may perhaps 
be imagined dull in a high degree, when we say that it gives the 
substance of a debate which is supposed to have taken place in convo- 
cation between the Very Reverend Deans Blunt, Pliable, Pompous, Primi- 
tive, and Critical ; the Venerable Archdeacons Jolly, Theory, and Clasuble ; 
the Reverend Doctors Easy, Viewy, and Candor; and the Reverend 
Messrs. Lavender Kidds, Athanasius Benedict, the Professor of History, and 
the Professor of Theology. The pamphlet is, however, so far from being 
dull that it is most readable ; readable, because of its humor, sometimes sly, 
sometimes—as whenever Lavender Kidds is brought on the stage—farcically 
broad, sometimes gravely ironical ; because of its wit and its logical conclu- 
siveness ; and is worth reading, if for no other reason, because of its spirited, 
clear delineation of the muddle in which the Anglican Charch now is be- 
cause of its relations with the state, its mixed, compromising body of 
doctrines, and more particularly because of its relations with the Romish 
Church of past and present history. 

The question proposed for discussion on the first day of debate relates to 
the doctrine of authority : 

Dr. Easy rose to propose the question of which he had given notice at 
the previous sitting of Convocation: “ Would it be considered heresy in the 
Church of England to deny the existence of God?” It had occurred to him 
that he should perhaps adopt a form more convenient for the present de- 
bate, if he put the question thus: “ Would a clergyman, openly teaching 
that there was no God, be liable to suspension ?” 

ARCHDEACON JOLLY thought not. What the Church of England espe- 
cially prided herself upon was the breadth of her views. No view could be 
broader than the one just stated, and therefore none more likely to meet 
with the sanction of the Privy Council, which, he apprehended, was the 
real point to be kept in view in the discussion of this interesting question. 
eae ~ concurred in the opinion that Breadth and the Privy 
Council were kindred ideas. Still, it might be asked, could even the doc- 
trival elasticity of that tribunal become sufficiently expansive to embrace 





oe" Cc dy of Convocation in the English Church. In Two Scenes.” Edited 
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the enormous hypothesis of his learned friend? He ventured to think that ' answered as the one whi 


it could. Let it be supposed that some clergyman of the Church of England 
—say the Archbishop of Canterbury—should publicly teach that there was 
no God. The case being brought before the Privy Council, it might be 
reasonably assumed that that supreme Arbiter of Anglican doctrine would 


deliver some such judgment as the following: 


“ We find that the Church of England is not opposed to the existence of a 
God. At the same time, we cannot overlook the fact that the nine- 
teenth Article, in affirming that all churches, even the Apostolic, have 
erred in matters of faith, obviously implies that the Church of England 


may err also in the same way. Therefore the 


err in teaching that there isa God. We conclude that whilst, on the 


and dry,” the “sensationa 
and they are put before u 
ists and social essayists tc 


Churehmen,” 


Sheets oF ential mer pleased with the pamphlet 
urch o y 


one hand, the Archbishop has taken an extreme or one-sided view of successfully attacked in it. 


the teaching of the Church, on the other, for the reason assigned, it is 


undoubtedly open to every clergyman either 
the existence of a God.” 


We have no space to do more than indicate the line of argument. 
discordant views brought forward by the various speakers are shown to be 
On the second day of debate the 
question under consideration is the nature of Holy Orders in the Church 
of England—a question neither so interesting in itself nor so conclusively 


perfectly incapable of reconcilement. 
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author of ‘‘ Lectures on the Study of History,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

AGNES STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND. Lives of the Queens of England. From the 
Norman wapases. By AGNES STRICKLAND, author 
of * Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” Abridged by 
the author. Revised and edited by Caroline G. 
Parker. Large 12mo, cloth, $2. (Uniform with the 
Student's Histories.) 

HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHAN- 
ICS’ POCKET-BOOK. Twenty-first edition, revised 
and enlarged. By CHaries H. Haswe wt, Civil and 
Marine Engineer. 663 pages, 12mo, leather, pocket- 
book form, $3. 

Just adopted by the United States Navy and Treasury 

Departments. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York: 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Anniz 
Tuomas. 8vo, paper, 2 cents. 

GUILD COURT: A London Story. By GzorGE 
MacponaLp. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

THE BROTHERS’ BET; or, Within Six 


Weeks. By Emirig FiyGare CaRLEN. 8vo, paper, 


25 cents. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
TYTLER. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the author of 
“Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 8vo. are 50 cents. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the 
author of * Paul Massie.” Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

CARLYON’S YEAR. By the author of ** Lost 
Sir Massingberd.”’ 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 

STONE EDGE: A Tale. 8yo, paper, 25 


cents. 

CIRCE; or, Three Acts in the Life of an Artist. 
By BaBINGTON WHITE. Svo, paper. 50 cents, 

THE TENANTS OF MALORY. By J. 8S. Le 
Fanv. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

BIRDS OF PREY. By M. E. Brappon. II- 
lustrations. Svo, paper, 75 cents. 
THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE, By Mrs. 

Ermoart. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 





By Saran 





*,* Harrer & Brotugrs will send the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 





NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED AND ADDED TO THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


A MANUAL OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ; 
arranged to facilitate the experimental demonstration 
of the facts and principles of the science. By Cuas. 
W. Exior and Frank H. Storer, Professors of Chem- 
istry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
In cloth, 12mo, 645 pages, price $3 50. 

ROBINSON’S DIFFERENTIAL AND INTE- 
GRAL CALCULUS, for High Schools and Colleges. 
Edited by I. F. Quinsy, A.M., LL.D. In sheep, 8vo, 

72 pages, pricé $3 2. 

The design has been to prepare a text-book, thorough 
and comprehensive in its character; and while it does not 
cover the whole ground of this branch of mathematics, 
yet so far as the subject is treated, it is progressive and 
complete; and it is confidently believed that in literary 
and scientific merit the work will more than justify the 
— of those wbo have waited long and patient- 

y for it. 

Single copies sent by mail, for examination, on receipt 
of $2 50. 

The KEY to the above is in preparation, and will be 
ready in April, 1868. 


KIDDLE’S NEW MANUAL OF THE ELE. 
MENTS OF ASTRONOMY, Descriptive and Mathe- 
mutical ; comprising the latest discoveries and theo- 
retic views, with directions for the use of the Globes, 
and for studying the Constellations. By Henry Kuip- 
pie, AM. In cloth, 12mo, 284 pages, price $1 25. 

This book is designed to take the place of the ** Manual 

of Astronomy,” published by the author in 1852. 

offered by the pablishers to accompany *‘* Robinson's 

Mathematical Series.” In method of treatment it is en- 

tirely new, and is much more comprehensive than the 

previous work, containing a fuller exposition of ele- 
mentary principles, and embodying the chief results of 

Astronomical research during the last fifteen years. 


*,* Correspondence and orders will receive prompt 
attention. 


Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 


THE WRITINCS OF SWEDENBORC, 


In EneiisH, Latin, FRENCH, AND GERMAN. 





Also, a full Assortment of 


COLLATERAL WORKS, 
By English and American Authors. 





MAN AS A SPIRITUAL BEINC. 
By CHauncey GILEs. 
An elegant 12mo, price $1 25. 

The Nation says: ‘It may fail to convince one who is 
not convinced already, but it cannot fail to interest any 
person who has ever thought upon these strange, intoxi- 
cating themes.”’ 





Publishing House of the New Jerusalem Church, Room 
20, Cooper Union, New York. 


JOS. R. PUTNAM, MANAGER. 
*,* SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


T ACCENTS, $75 to $200 per month, 
oe yee e ASENT' to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will etitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours Itmakes 
the ** Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay agents from to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., Pitts- 
burg. Pa., or Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


ACRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Successors To Nourss, Mason & Coa.,, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, src. 





Quincy Halil, Boston. 


53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 


Itis also | 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Is secure beyond question, having 


Cash Assets ---------- $5,000,000 


(Being three times larger than that accumulated by any 
other company in the same time), 


WHICH IS YEARLY AUGMENTED BY ITS 
Annual Cash Income - - - - $3,000,000 


(Rapidly increasing, and exceeding that of any other 
Company organized within the last twenty years), 





| 
/ ITS PROCRESS !S UNPARALLELED. 
le 2 » 
| Sum ASSURED DURING ITs Eigutn YEAR .. $35,961 45 
| 

(Exceeding the combined business of rour other compa 
nies that were organized about the same time), 
| 


THE EXTENT OF ITS BUSINESS MAY BE SEEN BY 


| NUMBER OF POLICIES ISSUED IN ONE YEAR, 84 
| Its Policies average the largest of any American Com. 
| pany. It is so declared by the N. Y. Insurance Depart- 
' ment. 

| Its Annual Cash Dividends on Policies One Year in force 


OVER THIRTY-OWNE PER CENY. 


On Policies Six Years in force 


OVER FORTY PER CENT. 
OF ALL PREMIUMS PAID. 


It issues al] desirable Non-forfeiting Policies on a Single 
Life from $250 to $25,000. 


ALL PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG POLICY-HOLDERS. 
DIVIDEND FEB. 1, 1867. CASH VALUE, $600,000 
All persons securing Policies previous to the Next 

DivipEND, February 1, 1868, will benefit in full by that 

Dividend. 


It is the most succesefal and, for its years, the largest 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in the worid. 


The Society offers other advantages of a especial char 
acter because AL its policies are comparatively New. It 
is therefore carrying very few IMPAIRED RISKS, Its per 
centage of Loss to amount AT Risk is 


LESS THAN ANY OLDER COMPANY. 








Its percentage of tote) *‘Outgo” to “Cash Prem{um 
Receipts * is less than any other Company whatsoever. 
| *,* To secure a Policy in the EquiTaBLe apply at the 
office, 92 Broadway, N. Y., or to any of the Society's 


| agents throughout the United States, 
} 
| WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY &. HYDE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. PUILLIPS, Actuary. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Secretary 


Stoeckel’s Sacred M usic. 


A New Collection of Tunes and Anthems, embracing 
every variety of metre used in Sacred Music. 


BY DR. GUSTAVE J. STOECKEL, 
Professor of Music in Yale Colleg«., 
| The arrangement of the Mus‘c is especially convenient 
| for organists, or other instrumental performers. 
Complete Hymns accompary the Music, rendering the 
book particularly adapted to family and social use. 

In its harmonies, the work is unexcelled 5 any collec- 
tion of sacred music in the country, and it is free from 
all attempts at ** Operatic” effect. 

A New Curistmas and Easter ANTHEM, also beantifal 
and appropriate pieces for Communion aud Funeral ser 
vice, are included in the collection of Anthems. 

Large octavo, extra cloth, price $2 25. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
Publishers, 220 Broadway, New York. 





THE NATION.—*‘ I recommend Tue Narrow to all 
I meet with, and whenever an opportunity presents itself. 
—Jas. EF. Yeatman, Esq., Pres. W. Sanitary Com. 





80 





The Nation. 


(Jan. 23, 1868 





20th Dividend. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
161 BROADWAY. 
The Boarp or Drrecrors have declared a Dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, payable at their office on 


and after January 2, 1568 


Cash Capital, - - -* $300,000 00 
Surplus, Jan. |, 1868, - 91,176 56 
Capital and Surplus, - $391,176 56 





ALFRED DOUGLAS, President. 
Joun B. Antuun, Secretary. 
Ev. R. Satrer.en, Asst. Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

Casnu CAPITAL INCREASED TO $1,000,000 

Sunpivs, Juiy 1, 1866, 800,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D, STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 


ALL KINDS OF 
MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING Sik, 
TRAMS AND ORGANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED; 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special "Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RICE, CHASE & CO., 
10 & 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 








SAFES 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses : is Chestne eBt., Philadelphia, 


Please send for a — — 





CRITICAL AND 

Re rinted from Tur 1D. SOCIAL. ES§Ays Sic 
lishers.—‘‘ Of the whole twenty- five, there is, perhaps, 
none which does not contribute something to the reader's 
information, give him a new idea, or — up an old one." 
— Boston Commonwealth. Price $1 50. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


OIROULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yorr. 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., 





ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. GILMAN, 
4% Prxe Srazet, New Yor«, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





Oimsted, Vaux &.Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
aon undersigned have associated tee Seas title 


lor the business of Desigus and on all matters 


etapa decreas = 


ing the wns, 
Cemeteries, and Font may 
i ae FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 


CALVERT. VA 
FRED'’E C. WITHERS, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Watt Sr., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


110 Broadway, 
New York, January i, 1866. 








Ss. Gc. & CG. C. WARD, 
* agents ror 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of ‘‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. {.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 








Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WrysoseET Sr., 





PROVIDENCE, R. L. 





BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 

W. BAKER & CO.’S 

~ American, a Homeopathic 
an 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 





BROOM A, 
Cocoa Paste, Hi hic 
“ef ike Cocoay with a Cocoa, Cocoa Shells, 
: Cracked Cocoa, Fc. 


yy Manufactures, to hoy FTRST pummpome 

have been awarded by the rr 4 Institutes and 
Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent diet for children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians. 


For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & cO., 


Dorchester, . . Mass. 





THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


jurpasees all others in simplicity, durability, 
Peantitel sti and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise a in operatio oat all per- 
sons fond of'an excellent Se Machine 
should call atfd examine it. A 1 dis- 
count offered to the trade. ene, 616 
BROADWAY, so Y.; 108 Avenue 

of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 238 Gran Street. 
Williamsburgh. 


VOSE’S PIANOS. 
—— 
THE PIANO OF AMERICA. 


The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test 
of their superi res 4 and they are acknowledged, by com- 


petent 
, AL TO THE BEST PIANO MADE. 










throughout the coun also to many schools and semi- 
naries, where ay take Cawh a ech ane ane 


of : 
{On AVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
to those using 


Ba the Cuzapzst First- 
cLass PIANOs IN THE MARKET. rae 


WARRANTED FIVE YEARS. 
WaREROomMs: 701 Broapway, New York. 


J. H. ANGIER, Agent. 
OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled itively 1o announce that have been 
> pos: y they 





THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 


this medal being distinctly Arst over all other 
American exhiditors. In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical instruments is annexed : 
Panis, July 20, 1967. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the Internationa] Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 

MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 
GEORGES 
pny ere Members 
Ep. HANSLICK, of the 


F. A. Gavarrr, International Jury. 


J. SCHIEDMAYER, 

The original certificate, together with “ the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded first on the list, can be seen st their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
— 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 


pee ppg 





suas sae 


merit." — Adlantic 








